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ANDLES, particularly tall ones on the gradines of an 
altar, at times seem perversely resistant to all attempts 

to light them. When last extinguished, wicks may have been 
pressed into the molten wax . . . snapped off close to their 
bases . . . or cocked at awkward angles. In any event, time 
drags and exasperation mounts as the altar boy or sacristan 
seeks to effect combustion with the tip of his taper lighter. 


Will & Baumer, following a 100-year tradition of working 
closely with the Clergy in all matters pertaining to candles, 
found a solution to these difficulties with a different type 
of candle lighter. Instead of a taper, propane gas supplies 
the flame. The pencil-shaped jet, adjustable to a length of 
three inches, is of such high heat intensity that the wick, 
regardless of condition or position, is easily and quickly 
ignited. 


Will & Baumer branch offices, dealers and representatives are so conveniently lo- 
cated throughout North America that demonstration of the gas lighter or expert 


help on any candle requirement is immediately available to members of the clergy. 
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Correspondence 





Set in Their Habits? 


Eprror: Re the cover of your Jan. 12 issue. 
Were there so few nuns as the cover pic- 
ture seems to indicate (at the Sister For- 
mation Conference in Washington) who 
have obeyed the Holy Father’s suggestion 
concerning the modernization of their re- 
ligious habits? 

(Miss) RosEMARY YAGER 
Chillicothe, Ohio 


Eprror: After a look at your Jan. 12 cover, 
I realized that some future historian is sure 
to write as follows: “Such was the genius 
of Ignatius and such the amazing adapt- 
ability of the system he inaugurated, that 
by the middle of the 20th century, under 
the influence of the Jesuits, nuns became 
cover-girls.” 

CARIBBEAN OBSERVER 
Jamaica, B. W. I. 


Layman’s Life 


Eprror: We were shocked, my wife and I, 
to read of a father’s problems in attaining 
holiness, as listed by Donald J. Thorman in 
“Lay Life with God.” He writes: 

...and being up several times during 

the night with the children does not 

lend itself to springing cheerfully from 
his couch in the darkness of the morn- 
ing to attend Mass and receive Holy 

Communion. 

On the opposite page is a picture of 
Father (is that a smile on his face?) fixing 
the baby’s bottle—presumably in the wee, 
small hours. 

Please, Mr. Thorman, what is Mother 
doing all the while? . . . 

I want my wife to mother my children. 
I want to be a father to them. Mr. Thorman 
seems to have accepted the 20th-century 
notion of marriage: the equality-for-all, 
fifty-fifty idea. 

JAMEs J. CouGHLIN 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Eprror: Though I am not yet a priest, Don- 
ald J. Thorman’s statement (in “Lay Life 
with God,” Am. 1/26) that “the priest and 
the religious seek to withdraw from the 
world” succeeded in arousing my levitical 
ire. I have no doubt that Mr. Thorman, 
by distinguishing “priest” from “religious,” 
meant “secular priest,” whose very name 
cries out that, like the layman, the world 
is his monastery, too. Our seminary years 
are geared to prepare us for a life in that 
world. To withdraw from it would be to 
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deny our Saviour the souls of those count- 
less worldlings who so desperately need 
Aim: ...<°. 

(Mr.) Witu1AM J. DaILey 
Saint Paul’s Seminary 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada 


Epiror: To my way of thinking, Donald 
J. Thorman’s “Lay Life with God” (1/26) 
is the most provocative thing that AMER- 
1cA has published in recent years. Mr. 
Thorman put his finger squarely on a 
problem that disturbs more Catholics, con- 
ciously or unconsciously, than any other I 
can think of. It is the most important 
single problem of our lives. If this article 
evokes a realistic, constructive reply, it will 
have performed an immeasurable service. 

JoHNn M. CoNNOLE 
Old Greenwich, Conn. 


Powwow 


Epiror: About “Relocated Indian” (Am. 
1/12, p. 404). 

What paleface accomplish by malicious 
(my word) pressure days past, he now 
accomplish with regular success. He get 
Indian land. Now duping a bit more re- 
fined, so pressure he use covered by veneer 
of “benevolence.” Now we have real Office 
who paint for Indian green pastures and pie 
in sky and appeal to Indian pride. Sputter 
with words like “self-supporting.” Results 
good for paleface. Amount to annual dis- 
posal of many thousand acres on some 
reservations. 

Ever since 1621 heap big paleface make 
pressure so redskin have to relocate. “Re- 
location” have glamour, especially to legal 
mentality. Besides, it taste more flattering 
to mind than brute force, gunpowder per- 
suasion. ... 

Program for Indian that work only from 
outside in have great doom and failure. . 
You make radical change in social climate, 
you make multiplication of misfits, you 
crowd slums in cities and towns all over 
West. . . . Come on over, Office people, 
catch some heart at private institution. 

(Mr.) Pau, MANHART, S.J. 
Saint Marys, Kansas 


Plaint from Phnom Penh 


Epitor: What prompts you to criticize 
“blackening of other cultures—especially 
the Spanish—for the purpose of glorifying 
Nordic and Anglo-Saxon triumphs in the 
New World” (12/29/56, p. 362), when 
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VALIANT WOMAN 
Edited by PEG BOLAND Foreword by Loretta Y oung 


Fifteen stories of as many women who have met life’s 
burdens, large and small, each in her own way. These women 
have one idea in common—awareness of the will of God. 
These stories can act as a stimulant to help all to renew their 
dedication to God’s will and to accept with gratitude the 
life and circumstances that each must face. Price $2.50 


THE COURT OF THE QUEEN 
By SISTER M. JULIAN BAIRD, R.S.M. 


Ten great lovers of Mary are brought together at the 
Heavenly Court of the Queen of Saints. Mary's influence on 
the lives of these Saints is the dominant point in these short 
biographies. Price $2.00 


A CITY ON A MOUNTAIN 


By Rev. PASCAL P. PARENTE, S.T.D., PH.D., J.C.B. 
An authentic account of the facts about the life of the 
famous Capuchin stigmatic, Padre Pio. With reproductions 
of Padre Pio’s stigmata. Price $2.50 


WALK WHILE YOU HAVE THE LIGHT 


The life of St. Joseph Cafasso, an Italian priest who was 
canonized by Pope Pius XII. He was famous in Italy for 
his work among the imprisoned criminals and was praised 
especially by Pius XII for his priestly perfection. 

Price $2.75 


MARGUERITE 
By SISTER ST, STEPHEN, G.N.S.H. 


Marguerite was a little girl born in French Canada who 
grew up to become known as Mother D’Youville, the 
foundress of the Grey Nuns. Sister St. Stephen recounts the 
life of Mother D’Youville in a charming manner that 
appeals to children of the lower grades. Price $2.00 


At Your Bookstore 


GRAIL PUBLICATIONS 
Room 1, St. Meinrad, Indiana 





By ARTHUR JALBERT, M.S. Edited by Lorrie N. Douglas } 
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Correspondence (Continued): 


you yourself add such scopeless statements 
about “national groups in our midst which 
have not learned, as we have, to fit their 
Catholic practice into a prevailingly Anglo- 
Saxon culture” (11/10/56, p. 143) in or- 
der to promote greater use of the ver- 
nacular (English implied) in the liturgy? 
Paut P. Cuasse 
American Embassy 
Phnom Penh 
Cambodia 


Unfair Trial 


Eprror: William V. Kennedy in his “NBC’s 
“On Trial’ Off Base” (Am. 1/26, p. 469) is 
on sound ground in 90 per cent of his 
complaint. 

During the time Mr. Kennedy stayed 
with the evidence he was untouchable. 

My only question was his introduction of 
a social conclusion: “How much longer can 
we as a nation permit the habitual portrayal 
—in fiction and by the inversion of history— 
of responsible armed-forces officers as 
louts, bullies and incompetents?” He says 
that this appears to be an attack on au- 
thority itself. 

Should not human authority, subject to 
error as it is, always be under attack in a 
country such as ours? 

JAMEs J. DALcuisH 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Where Buffalo Roam... 


Eprror: Fr. Wilfrid Parsons’ mention in 
his Feb. 2 Washington Front of the old 
etlas showing the Great American Desert 
stirred a chord of memory. As a long- 
time aficionado of the Conanical Writings 
I was reminded of the opening paragraph 
of Part II of A Study in Scarlet, a narra- 
tive based on the reminiscences of Dr. 
John H. Watson and published in London 
in 1887: 

In the central portion of the great 
North American Continent there lies 
an arid and repulsive desert, which 
for many a —— year served as a 
barrier against the advance of civi- 
lization. From the Sierra Nevada to 
Nebraska, and from the Yellowstone 
River in the north to the Colorado 
upon the south, is a region of deso- 
lation and silence. 


This is but the first of many refer- 
ences to the United States in the Holmes 
saga, a country Dr. Watson seems never 
to have visited except in imagination. But 
could even Watson’s vivid imagination 
have foreseen that the “region of desola- 
tion and silence” would blaze with the 
light and shake with the sound of nuclear 
explosions at Frenchman’s Flat, Nevada? 
New York, N. Y. Cc. kK. 
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Current Comment 





——— 


Catholics in Saudi Arabia 


Catholics in Saudi Arabia are free 
to practice their religion. This was the 
contention on Jan. 31 of Omar Haliq, 
alternate representative of the Saudi 
Arabian delegation to the UN. In his re- 
marks to the press Mr. Haliq took sharp 
issue with the charge of Government- 
sanctioned anti-Catholicism in Saudi 
Arabia made by New York’s Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner on the eve of King 
Saud’s visit to this country. Catholic 
sources—Americans who have not only 
lived in Saudi Arabia but who have had 
every opportunity to fulfil their re- 
ligious obligations while there—have 
confirmed Mr. Haliq’s statement to this 
Review’s satisfaction (See the editorial 
“King Saud’s Visit,” p. 548.) 

King Saud is not intolerant of Chris- 
tianity. He is concerned that every 
Christian in his domain be free to wor- 
ship according to the dictates of his 
conscience. The fact is that no Catho- 
lic American, whether an employe of 
the Arabian-American Oil Co. or a 
member of U. S. Air Force personnel, 
is cut off from the sacramental life of 
the Church merely because he is sta- 
tioned in Saudi Arabia. 

Whenever such issues as this are dis- 
cussed in connection with the visits of 
foreign statesmen to these shores, cer- 
tainly the effort should be made to sift 
fact from fable. The continued welfare 
of the Church in these parts of the 
world demands that much. 


Proof of Aggression 


Was the Soviet Union actually an 
aggressor in Hungary? This question 
may seem superfluous to the layman, 
but it has a special legal significance. In- 
ternational law does not as yet have 
an agreed-on definition of what con- 
stitutes aggression. As long as this is 
the case, it will be difficult to proceed 
against a violator of international peace 
on strictly legal grounds. 

There is one suggested definition of 
aggression which the Soviet Union it- 
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self has been proposing to the world 
ever since 1933. Now the International 
Commission of Jurists, an anti-Soviet 
group with headquarters at The Hague, 
has asked itself whether the Red Army 
action in Budapest was aggression ac- 
cording to Moscow’s own definition. 
They have found in the affirmative. 

These are the points against the 
USSR: The original call for interven- 
tion by Premier Hegedus was of doubt- 
ful validity, /Even if it was valid, the 
subsequent protests of Hegedus’ suc- 
cessor, Premier Nagy, nullified the in- 
vitation. {[The entry of further Soviet 
troops was never approved by the Nagy 
Government. q Last but not least, by the 
Soviet definition no foreign govern- 
ment may intervene to help even a 
legitimate regime in the case of internal 
disorder. 

Such an indictment is hardly likely 
to come before an international criminal 
court, since none exists. It is a good 
argument, however, out of the Krem- 
lin’s own mouth, to establish the il- 
legality of the Soviets’ presence in Hun- 
gary today. 


Rural Life in Latin America 


If the future of Latin America hinges 
on the outcome of programs to counter 
Communist “management of peasant 
discontent,” the results of the first over- 
all survey of technical-aid programs 
below the Rio Grande are alarming. 

In his recently published Technical 
Co-operation in Latin-American Agri- 
culture, Prof. Arthur T. Mosher of Cor- 
nell concludes that U. S. efforts to bring 
modern farming “know-how” to Latin 
America have not achieved hoped-for 
goals. While in many places public and 
private agencies have managed to raise 
productivity and improve living stand- 
ards, the vast majority of people are 
still condemned to earning a meager 
existence in traditional ways. 

Dr. Mosher, whose study was spon- 
sored by the National Planning Associa- 
tion, is convinced that even though the 
results to date “have not seemed to pay 


off,” the technical-aid approach must 
be continued. Throughout Latin Ameri- 
ca, and in other parts of the world as 
well, these programs are regarded as 
the test of U. S. sincerity in foreign af- 
fairs. To produce better results in the 
future, he feels that more emphasis 
must be given to awakening “the self- 
generative resources” latent in all the 
under-developed countries. 

It is heartening to note that the far- 
seeing leaders of the International Cath- 
olic Rural Life Congress not only agree 
with Dr. Mosher’s diagnosis but plan to 
do something about it. They recently 
announced plans for an international 
congress to be held April 1-6 at Santi- 
ago, Chile. It will bring together farm 
experts from all over the world, Inter- 
ested North Americans can obtain de- 
tails by writing to Msgr. L. G. Ligutti, 
National Catholic Rural Life Confer- 
ence, 3801 Grand Avenue, Des Moines 
12, Iowa. 


Ireland’s Rural Apostle 


At first hearing, nobody is apt to be 
startled by the pronouncement: “Ire- 
land’s destiny rests upon her rural peo- 
ple.” But this matter-of-fact remark be- 
came a living reality when spoken by 
Ireland’s great rural-life apostle, Canon 
John M. Hayes, P. P., who died on 
January 30, 1957. The providential 
means for demonstrating that truth was 
the remarkable organization Canon 
Hayes created in 1937: Muintir na Tire, 
“The People of the Land.” This was suc- 
cinctly described as “an organization 
which is uniting the people of rural 
Ireland so that by self-help they may 
raise their social and economic status, 
and thus stem the tide of emigration.” 

Canon Hayes’ plans, his pithy ad- 
dresses and publications were soon a 
household word among rural-life apos- 
tles everywhere. The National Rural 
Life Conference in the United States, 
the rural-life movements of France, 
Belgium, England, Wales, French-and 
English-speaking Canada, studied his 
plans for building up the people’s eco- 
nomic life through the parish as a unit: 
a method particularly suited to the 
Irish tradition. From the parent parish 
of Bansha, guilds of Muintir na Tire 
spread by 1955 to some 400 Irish par- 
ishes. With the Parish Council as a 
mainspring, each unit studies inten- 
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sively, through effective adult-education 
methods, the special problems of its own 
region, utilizing Government facilities 
for this purpose. 

Canon Hayes believed strongly in de- 
veloping the people’s cultural and rec- 
reational life, while he insisted upon a 
profoundly spiritual basis. His simple 
formula, “practical Christianity and 
practical citizenship,” will long survive 
him as a guide to his cherished vision 
of a Greater Ireland. 


Stag Party Abuses? 


The secret of a successful marriage 
is to start off with the right idea of 
its ideals and responsibilities. At least, 
that is the theory guiding the Church 
today in her fight to preserve the family. 


As a result, in the past few years Cana 
and pre-Cana conferences have grown 
by leaps and bounds. 

On Jan. 20 Archbishop Rummel of 
New Orleans issued an official regula- 
tion on the matter, From now on, young 
couples must give evidence of having 
followed together a complete pre-Cana 
conference course before presenting 
themselves for marriage. This applies 
even when both parties are Catholic. 
Newly married couples must also prom- 







another quarter? In some parts of the 
country at least, it seems that the tra.) Q 
ditional “bachelor party” has taken a. 
moral nose-dive. Never a particularly | 4 
refined occasion, these stag affairs now” ; 
frequently degenerate into a pretext for | 


; : jf S the 
displaying obscene movies. We wonder | ‘aa 
how deep an impression a pre-Cana ” pase 


conference can be expected to leave __ «4 
: 3 wit 
in the mind of a young husband-to. be | T 
who finds himself regaled in this fashion © fl P 
by his misguided friends and wel. | 








—Two of a Kind 





A Rugby football official wrote last October to 
the English Catholic Herald to protest its use of 
the word disinterested (in liturgical reform) 
where the context seemed to call for uninterested. 
Speaking of his own role as a referee, he said: 
“I am sure both sides expect me to be disinter- 
ested in my decisions, but I doubt if they wish 
me to be uninterested.” 

The Herald replied that disinterested was 
meant “to suggest a ‘couldn't care less’ attitude,” 
while uninterested “would have suggested that the 
subject had been studied sufficiently to make a 
reasonable choice.” This distinction, I confess, is 
a new one to me, nor do I find it convincing. The 
usual distinction is that disinterested means “im- 
partial or unbiased,” and uninterested means “un- 
concerned or indifferent.” 

The Oxford English Dictionary indicates that 
at one time both words could be used in either of 
the two senses mentioned. But the “D” volume, 
published in 1897, gave the “unconcerned” mean- 
ing as obsolete for disinterested; and the “U” 
volume (1926) gave the “unbiased” meaning as 
obsolete for uninterested. The Supplement (1933) 
withdrew the indication “obsolete” from disin- 
terested as meaning “unconcerned.” However, the 
Shorter OED (3rd. ed., 1955) leaves the obso- 
lescence of this meaning in doubt. 

If the OED is doubtful whether the distinction 
between disinterested and uninterested still exists, 
Dr. Ellsworth Barnard of the University of Chi- 
cago is not. In the New York Times Magazine for 
January 27 he wrote that the distinction “is dead, 
and no amount of artificial respiration will bring 
it back.” Not that he was callous about its pass- 
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ise to attend a Cana conference course. _ wishers. a 
Through such conferences, as Arch- sisi 
bishop Rummel testified in his pastoral, ine 
the young pair approach the altar for Immigration-Law Changes 308 
the sacrament of matrimony with a w 
greater appreciation of its dignity, its Despite the good sense and equity of Sasi 
obligations and its blessings. his proposals, President Eisenhower pre. ish 
Are these good effects in danger of cipitated a bitter fight when he set be- ae 
being nullified, in some cases, from fore Congress on Jan. 31 his long. T 
wou 
feat 
but 
ing. “The language,” he said, “is poorer without = 
it.” the 
A great many people today, it is true, use the The 
words interchangeably; yet I wonder whether Dr. pro\ 
Barnard is not being a bit precipitate with the grar 
obsequies. Our rugged Rugger referee, for one, orig 
is not calling for any oxygen cylinders. Long may ease 
he continue to be both interested and disinterested the 
in his refereeing. adm 
A few other pairs of words suggest themselves Dish 
for briefer comment: for instance, imply and infer. _s 
If, when you lend a friend ten dollars, you ask _— 
for his wrist watch as security, you are implying a 
that, he is not a good credit risk; and he will ineli 
reasonably infer that you don’t trust him too far. qT 
It is probably too late now to rescue the verb i 
rack (to torture) from its entanglement with C: tt 
wrack. A precise or old-fashioned speaker would ‘ 
rack (not wrack) his brains; for him, wrack would pie 
be seaweed or the like cast up on the beach by a vs : 
a storm. For Shakespeare, to wrack one’s brains Ba 
would wreck, or destroy, them. On the other hand, ro 
according to Prospero in The Tempest, the earth 
“shall dissolve and . . . leave not a rack behind.” 
There seems to be more hope that flaunt and hie 
flout will maintain their distinct identities, espe- 
cially since they have almost opposite meanings. Tl 
And it is now a long time since I have seen un- airlir 
questionably (without doubt) used for unques- East 
tioningly (without question or hesitation ). passe 
If words, as Thomas Hobbes said, “are wise that 
men’s counters, they do but reckon with them,” safet 
the wise man will nevertheless scrutinize them plan 
carefully. For he is but a foolish man who is taken not | 
in by a counterfeit counter. CHARLES KEENAN ger | 
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awaited recommendations for basic 
changes in our present immigration pol- 
icy. 

The chief objectionable features of 
the present policy are these: qA maxi- 
mum of 154,657 immigrants a year 
may enter—a total set by law in 1924. 
with an eye on 1920 census figures. 
{This total is distributed according to 
a “national origins” system, with the 
result that 80 per cent of the quotas is 
allotted to Great Britain, Germany, Ire- 
land, Poland and Italy. 65,361 British 
may enter yearly, for instance, but only 
308 Greeks, {If a nation does not use 
up its quotas, they cannot be trans- 
ferred, Thus, in 1955 only 21,900 Brit- 
ish immigrated, while 104,195 Greeks 
are still on the waiting list. 

The President’s recommendations 
would eliminate these discriminatory 
features. A quota system would be kept, 
but national quotas would be based on 
the 1950 census. It is proposed that 
the old 1924 total be raised by 65,000. 
The unused quotas would be merged, 
providing a continental pool of immi- 
grants and abolishing the national- 
origins feature. Further proposals would 
ease the entrance of orphans, stabilize 
the status of parolees and improve the 
administration of immigration machin- 
ery. A new and most generous item 
proposes the admission of 5,000 clergy- 
men and members of religious orders, 
irrespective of filled quotas or other 
ineligibilities. 

Those actually engaged in immigra- 
tion work (among them Msgr. Edward 
E. Swanstrom, executive director of 
Catholic Relief Services-NCWC) have 
long urged such changes. The strong 
opposition expected in Congress will 
come from those who have not yet 
faced the reasons for a realistic, gener- 
ous and humane immigration policy. 


Air Safety Needs 


That tragic crash of a commercial 
airliner on Riker’s Island in New York’s 
East River, resulting in the death of 22 
passengers, ought not obscure the fact 
that U. S. airlines have an impressive 
safety record. Northeast Airlines, whose 
plane hurtled to disaster on Feb. 1, had 
not previously suffered a single passen- 
ger fatality in 24 years. The fatality- 
rate has been steadily declining. In 
1955, for instance, it was .76 per 100 
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million passenger miles, but dropped 
to .62 in 1956. 

The New York tragedy, however, 
climaxed a disastrous week for flying. 
It came hard on the heels of the Cali- 
fornia training-plane crash which killed 
two school children and injured 78 
others, and thus underscored the imme- 
diate need of Federal review and helps 
for existing air-safety programs. 

What make such Federal steps im- 
perative are the fast growth of the 
number of commercial, private and 
military planes crowding the airways 
and the mounting problems in air space 
and airport facilities caused by the in- 
crease of jet flights. In his recent budg- 
et message on Jan. 16, the President 
referred to this problem, and asked for 
$176 million to enable the Civilian 
Aeronautics Administration to keep 
abreast of its complexities. 


Here is one clear instance of a field. 


where private initiative and enterprise 
must be subjected, for the common 
good, to governmental supervision. As 
the New York Herald Tribune said edi- 
torially on Feb. 3: “There is a limit to 
what individual lines can accomplish in 
so complex a traffic pattern as the air- 
ways of America present today.” 


Sanity and Freedom 


In all the controversy that swirls 
around the control of cheap and sug- 
gestive literature, the most high-sound- 
ing phrase used to defend the “right” 
to disseminate such trash is “freedom 
of expression.” It is better, runs this 
“constitutional” argument, to tolerate 
possible harm to some young people 
than to countenance certain harm to 
democratic ideals by curtailing writers’ 
and publishers’ freedom of expression. 

In the babel of charge and counter- 
charge a sane and welcome voice has 
been heard in the daily press. J. F. 
Saunders raises it in his Jan. 28 column 
in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. Treating 
“Abuses of Freedom,” he writes: 


If a voice speaks out against [such 
objectionable stuff] as a menace to 
young minds—and to some old 
ones—it is the normal procedure 
for the voice to be attacked as an 
incompetent, a self-constituted cen- 
sor and a threat to freedom of ex- 
pression .... If you do not want 
your children’s thinking on mar- 
riage and sex influenced by writers 


and publishers trying to make a 
fast buck, you are accused of hack- 
ing away at the very foundations 
of democracy, Is it not ridiculous? 


Verily, Mr. Saunders. It is hard to see 
how anyone can disagree with you 
when you conclude: “Freedom of ex- 
pression is not endangered when we 
forbid dissemination of such literature 
in places frequented by children and 
at prices within their reach.” 

May many another voice join Mr. 
Saunders’ in such good sense. 


High Cost of Elections 


How much the 1956 elections cost 
the candidates, their supporters and 
their parties will never be known. The 
Senate Privileges and Election Sub- 
committee announced on Feb. 2 that it 
has records of more than $33 million 
spent on the presidential and congres- 
sional campaigns—$20.6 million by Re- 
publicans and $10.9 million by Demo- 
crats. (The difference was spent by in- 
dependent candidates and small par- 
ties.) It confesses, however, that out- 
lays “far exceeded” that figure, 

The subcommittee believes that pres- 
ent laws on election spending are dan- 
gerously inadequate. They specify, for 
instance, that nobody may give more 
than $5,000 to any candidate or politi- 
cal committee, but there is nothing in 
the law that prevents a person from giv- 
ing $5,000 to each of a dozen candi- 
dates or committees. Similarly, the law 
piously imposes on political commit- 
tees a spending limit of $3 million; it 
is silent on the number of committees 
a candidate may set up. The subcom- 
mittee says that until Congress sets 
more realistic ceilings on spending and 
imposes more rigorous rules for re- 
porting expenditures, the whole effort to 
control political finances will continue 
to be more or less a farce. 

The subcommittee is also disturbed 
by evidence that the contributions of 
big business people go largely to the 
Republicans, whereas labor’s spending 
is “almost entirely” distributed among 
Democratic candidates. It suggests that 
Congress study certain questionable 
practices by which banks, corporations 
and labor unions may be evading the 
Corrupt Practices Act. 

The subcommittee’s findings deserve 
much more attention than Congress, 
alas, is likely to give them. 
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. The New Jersey Supreme Court on December 17 
rendered a notable decision. Many hope that it 
will reverse the trend in the State toward wide- 
open “business as usual” on Sundays. And in any 
event, it is a step in that direction. 

The decision involved a State law prohibiting 
the sale of automobiles on Sundays. In two cases 
that came through the Superior Courts of the State, 
that law had been found unconstitutional. 

Significantly, the Supreme Court’s decision was 
written by Chief Justice Vanderbilt. Earlier in 
1956, the court had found against Fair Lawn, 
N. J., in its attempt to close nonessential Sunday 
business. At that time, Chief Justice Vanderbilt 
wrote a minority opinion, in which he declared: 
“We are witnessing . . . sound business standards 
of a five- or even six-day week degenerate in some 
communities into the business ethics of the jungle.” 


COMMON GOOD 


The Chief Justice emphasized some important 
points in the unanimous decision of the court on 
December 17: 


The state has the power, in the interests of 
the common good, to enact all manner of laws 
reasonably designed for the protection of the 
public health, welfare, safety and morals. The 
exercise of the power may cause individual 
hardship or even limit the freedom of indi- 
vidual action; but so long as there is some 
degree of reasonable necessity to protect the 
legitimate interests of the public, and the 
regulation resulting from the use of the power 
is not arbitrary or oppressive, the greater good 
for the greater number must prevail and indi- 
vidual inconveniences must be suffered as the 
price to be paid for living in a well-ordered 
society. 


The decision also pointed out that the law ap- 
plied to all automobile dealers within the State. 


All are required to close. Fundamentally then, 
they satisfy the initial inquiry as to equal pro- 
tection. No economic advantage can be gained 
by anyone within this State by reason of the 
Sunday regulation because no persons other 
than those covered by the enactments can en- 
gage in the business of selling motor vehicles. 
. . . Thus, all motor-vehicle dealers are pro- 
tected in their businesses and no substantial 
loss of revenues can result where the product 





Mr. ANDERSON is managing editor of the Newark 
archdiocesan weekly, The Advocate, which re- 
ceived the Catholic Press Association’s 1956 Award 
for Outstanding Achievement for “initiative and 
resourcefulness” in its campaign to curb Sunday 
shopping. 


Sunday Business Ban Upheld 








they deal in is unobtainable elsewhere within 
the State. The cars that would be sold on 
Sunday will now be sold on the other days of 
the week and probably to the same prospec- 
tive purchasers. 


Chief Justice Vanderbilt pointed to the situation 
of motor-vehicle dealers and their employes, 
“forced by the unreasonable and competitive lust 
of some of their neighbors in the trade, [who] are 
compelled to maintain their business vigil every 
day of the week and for long hours.” And he 
asked: “Who can say that this is not inimical to 
the public good?” 


UNNECESSARY TRAFFICKING 


The New Jersey Legislature has been studiously 
ignoring for some time bills introduced to stop 
nonessential Sunday business. The Supreme 
Court’s decision gave an almost visible nudge to 
the Legislature, when it declared: 


The state has an absolute right to enter here 
and force on all and everyone so engaged 
regulations for the benefit of the public, and 
it is not for the court to say that its action in 
doing so is contrary to the constitutional pro- 
visions against discrimination merely because 
there are classes similarly situated with re- 
spect to public or social evils requiring similar 
legislation that are yet unregulated (emphasis 
added). 


In regard to the court’s earlier decision in the 
Fair Lawn case, the Chief Justice noted that “this 
decision was never intended to strip the statute of 
its effectiveness in prohibiting Sunday operations 
that are not works of charity or necessity.” He then 
pointed out that the State law banning automobile 
sales on Sunday had a penalty provision—which 
the statute covered by the Fair Lawn case lacked. 


UP TO THE LEGISLATORS 


In the closing section of the decision, the Su- 
preme Court emphatically stated that “the public 
policy of this State is against all worldly employ- 
ment on Sunday, except works of charity and ne- 
cessity.” That puts the problem squarely before 
the State legislators. 

For months private citizens and businessmen 
have been agitating for an effective law to ban 
unnecessary Sunday business. Chambers of com- 
merce, furniture stores, appliance dealers—busi- 
nessmen of all varieties and sizes—have been en- 
couraged by the decision of the State’s highest 
court. They believe that it shows an effective way 
to prevent the “business ethics of the jungle,” in 
Justice Vanderbilt’s phrase, from spreading to the 
whole of New Jersey. FLoyp ANDERSON 
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| Washington Front 


The Men Who Came to Dinner 


President Sukarno of Indonesia led off the procession, 
coming with itching palms, which may or may not be 
cured. Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent dropped by 
Augusta on a courtesy call while passing through from 
Florida. Then with great fanfare it was Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru of India, with inconclusive, and pos- 
sibly disastrous, results. He and Krishna Menon have 
been great busybodies in Western affairs, dispensing 
weighty and sometimes angry moralities, not always 
observed by themselves. Then amid Oriental splendor 
strange to Washington habits came Saud. His was a 
purely “business” visit; the results may be months in 
showing, if any ever do show. 

Meanwhile, unobtrusively, British Defense Minister 
Duncan Sandys slipped in and did business with the 
State and Defense Departments. His may well prove to 
have been the most important visit of all. Britain, it is 
acknowledged by scientists here, is away ahead of us 
in theoretical physics, but lacks industrial potential to 
make dreams come true; we have the engineering 
genius and plant. What more natural than that a “swap” 
be made: ideas for machines? Sandys said he did not 
come here “begging.” 

Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia was to have come, but 
called it off, possibly in fear for his life from angry 


Underscorings 


exiles. Crown Prince Abdul Illah of Iraq came un- 
officially, but no doubt to persuade us to join the Bagh- 
dad Pact, our own unadopted brain child. Abdul Illah 
is uncle of the King of Iraq and is said to run the 
country. Others are coming; President Theodor Heuss 
of West Germany for one. Prime Minister Macmillan? 
Yes; but probably not before foreign ministers Selwyn 
Lloyd and John Foster Dulles have been sacrificed on 
the altar of unity. 

What are we Americans to think of this motley group? 
Mr. Eisenhower, in his news conference of January 30, 
gave the country some guidance. He made a vital dis- 
tinction which deserves, it seems to me, serious and 
unemotional consideration. Many or most of these 
countries have practices at home which we abhor, and 
rightly. What concerns the United States and world 
peace, however, is how these countries act in their 
international relations. 

It is the supreme concern of our President to 
see that our interests in the world at large are pro- 
tected. Mr. Eisenhower's way is to sit down and talk it 
over. He may not like a fellow, but he will argue with 
him. How else change him? All of us have done that 
in private life. 

Do we demean ourselves thereby? On the contrary, 
we uphold our dignity. I recall that in 1929, after the 
Pope became again an independent sovereign, the 
dictator Mussolini forcibly suppressed Catholic Action. 
Pius XI protested, but sent his Nuncio to negotiate the 
matter. “I will deal with the devil himself,” he said, “if 
it will help.” Eisenhower has many devils of his own 
to deal with. WitFrw Parsons 


stuffs through Catholic Relief Services- 
NCWGC, according to an RNS dispatch 
of Jan. 23. Ya, Spanish Catholic daily 





in Madrid, estimated the value of the 
U. S. relief distribution at approximate- 


THE AMERICAN HIERARCHY has 
issued its appeal for a Lenten collec- 
tion in aid of Catholic Relief Services- 
NCWC. Noting “the continued gener- 
osity of our Catholic people and their 
magnificent loyalty to their spiritual 
leaders,” it adds that “the plight of the 
more than 125,000 Catholic refugees 
from Hungary has added immeasurably 
to the truly heroic tasks undertaken by 
the Catholic Relief Services.” 


THE FIRST TEN PRIESTS have 
been sent from the Latin-American 
College of Louvain, Belgium, founded 
in 1954 to train clergy for Central and 
South America. In September, 1956 
there were 46 students of theology at 
the college (including 5 already or- 
dained). Among them were 8 Brazilians, 
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2 Colombians, 1 Argentinian, 29 Bel- 
gians, 3 Irishmen, 2 Frenchmen, 1 Ger- 
man and 5 from the Netherlands. 


p THE INTERNATIONAL CATHO- 
LIC MIGRATION COMMISSION is 
sponsoring an essay contest for postwar 
migrants on their efforts at integration 
into the life of a resettlement country. 
A prize of $100 is offered for the win- 
ning essay. Entries will be judged, not 
on literary style nor on success in in- 
tegrating, but on the clarity with which 
they reveal obstacles and helps to in- 
tegration. Details from commission, 11, 
rue Cornavin, Geneva, Switzerland. 


p>A TOTAL OF 4.2 MILLION needy 
persons in Spain has been helped by 
the distribution of U. S. surplus food- 


ly $40 million. 


p> DONALD CANTER, San Francisco 
News columnist, was on Jan. 28 named 
recipient of the 1956 McQuade Mem- 
orial Award for “application of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount to news events.” He 
had written a series of articles on Hun- 
garian refugees, as a result of which 
100 of them found homes in the San 
Francisco area. The award is named in 
honor of the late Edward V. McQuade, 
San Francisco newsman. 


p> MOST. REV. JUSTIN J. McCAR- 
THY, Auxiliary Bishop of Newark, N. J., 
was on Jan. 30 named Bishop of 
Camden, N. J. He succeeds Bishop Bar- 
tholomew J. Eustace, who died Dee. 11. 

te 
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Editorials 








King Saud’s Visit 


There are no easy answers to some of the questions 
raised by New York City’s king-sized snub delivered 
January 29 to the royal visitor from Saudi Arabia. 
Mayor Robert F. Wagner, pleading that Saud is objec- 
tionable to Negroes, Jews and Catholics, followed a 
shrewd political instinct when he refused to give the 
order which would have launched the fireboats and 
authorized the usual parade of welcome up lower 
Broadway. Saud, said the Mayor’s spokesman, isn’t “our 
kind of people.” In Washington, however, the King was 
met at the National Airport by the President himself, 
who deplored the Gotham discourtesy and said: “Let's 
get this clear in our minds. You don’t promote peace 
by talking only to people with whom you agree.” [See 
Washington Front, p. 547, and “Catholics in Saudi 
Arabia,” p. 543. Ep.] 

King Saud’s visit and “suitcase” diplomacy in general 
raise a question we are going to have to face up to fre- 
quently in coming months. How much power should 
public opinion have over decisions of the Executive 
Branch of our Government? The Jewish community re- 
sented Saud; hence New York City’s officially icy recep- 
tion. Catholics with good reason object to a visit from 
Tito, a notorious persecutor of the Church. Protestant 
pressure groups would, we can reasonably assume, make 
it extremely embarrassing for the President if he were 
to invite Gen. Francisco Franco to pay him a visit on 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 

It will be a sorry day in our history when people 
are so governed and the conduct of foreign affairs so 
manipulated that citizens have no opportunity to ex- 
press, openly and without fear of reprisals, the opinions 
they hold of the persons invited to enjoy the hospitali- 
ties of Blair House. When these visitors happen not to 
be “our kind of people,” we ought to have a chance to 
say so, and say so bluntly. 


FORCE OF PUBLIC SENTIMENT 


But there is another, equally important aspect of this 
question to be kept, as the President put it, “clear in 
our minds.” It is the principle on which a democracy 
like ours, or any workable democratic society, must be 
firmly planted. Jefferson expressed it pithily when he 
said that the people, though qualified to name their 
Executive, are not “qualified to exercise themselves the 
Executive Department. . . .” 

In the opening chapters of his Essays in the Public 
Philosophy (Little, Brown, 1955), Walter Lippmann 
wrestles with the question of the “morbid derangement 
of the true functions of power” which occurs “where 
mass opinion dominates the Government.” This situa- 
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tion, he says, brings about “the enfeeblement, verging ; 
on paralysis, of the capacity to govern.” He looks | 
around the modern world and remarks that if the en. | 


croaching domination of public opinion over the powers 
of the Executive in democratic society is not checked, 
it may “bring about the fall of the West” (p. 15). 

The President of the United States must be free to 
make decisions affecting the peace and security of our 
country. He must possess, and be able tranquilly to 
exercise, the authority to which his office entitles him, 
He must never become the slave of a Gallup poll. Does 
the President have that freedom today? Each of us must 
answer that question. 


HARRIED EXECUTIVES 


Mr. Lippmann vividly describes the lot of those “in- 
secure and intimidated men” whose duty it is to exercise 
executive authority in our modern political democ- 
racies. He writes (p. 20): 


... prevailing public opinion has been destructive- 
ly wrong at the critical junctures. The people have 
imposed a veto upon the judgments of informed 
and responsible officials. They have compelled the 
governments, which usually knew what would have 
been wiser, or was necessary, or was more ex- 
pedient, to be too late with too little, or too long 
with too much, too pacificist in peace and too belli- 
cose in war, too neutralist or appeasing in negotia- 
tion or too intransigent. 


The mounting power of mass opinion has come to sway 
decisions where, says Mr. Lippmann, the stakes are life 
and death. In facing issues of peace and war, order and 
security, democratic leaders often discover that the pres- 
sure of public opinion has so devitalized their power 
that they find themselves, when faced with these ques- 
tions, stripped of their capacity to make or implement 
decisions. 

King Saud’s visit, therefore, was more than the mere- 
ly colorful episode it might have seemed. The issues it 
stirred up are large and weighty ones. They will come 
back to haunt us on those future occasions when Gamal 
Abdel Nasser—or any of a dozen other foreign chiefs 
of state—might, for reasons of public policy, be invited 
to our shores. Every thoughtful American citizen should 
take a long look at the question of such visits. No 
group should by any means be inhibited in its exercise 
of the right to protest against the manners, morals or 
policies of the President's visitors. But all of us must 
practice a certain moderation if we are not to hamstring 
our Government in the delicate business of conducting 
its affairs in a cold-war world. 
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Spotlight on Racketeers 


With laudable dispatch the Senate completed arrange- 
ments on February 1 for an intensive, year-long probe 
of racketeering in unions and corruption in labor-man- 
agement relations. 

By voice vote it established a select committee of 
eight members—four from the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare and four from the Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations—and provided a preliminary 
budget of $350,000. Vice President Nixon, acting on the 
advice of party leaders, quickly named the eight com- 
mittee members. From the Democratic majority he 
designated John L. McClellan, John F. Kennedy, Sam 
J. Ervin Jr. and Pat McNamara. From the Republican 
side he chose Irving M. Ives, Joseph R. McCarthy, 
Barry Goldwater and Karl E. Mundt. The committee 
met immediately and elected Senator McClellan chair- 
man and Senator Ives vice chairman. 

While these moves were being made in Washington, 
certain developments in Miami Beach, where the AFL- 
CIO executive council was in mid-winter session, dis- 
sipated any lingering doubt that the projected Senate 
probe was justified and necessary. On January 31 the 
council unanimously adopted a code of ethics binding 
on all AFL-CIO affiliates. As a code of this kind should, 
it establishes a higher standard of conduct than is re- 
quired by the letter of Federal and State law. The vote 
was unanimous, however, only because the president 
of the biggest affiliate of all-Dave Beck of the 1.4- 
million-member Teamsters—absented himself from the 
meeting. Had he been present, he would undoubtedly 
have cast a negative vote. 

That this is not a rash judgment of the Teamsters 
and their president follows not only from Mr. Beck’s 
lonesome nay vote on the Fifth Amendment issue (Am. 
2/9, p. 519), but even more from the Teamsters’ re- 
action to the code of ethics itself. Shortly after the 
AFL-CIO adopted the code, James R. Hoffa, most 
powerful of the Teamster vice presidents, publicly 
scorned and ridiculed it. In the course of an impromptu 
press conference, he had the gall to tell reporters that 
he knew nobody in the Teamsters who would be af- 
fected by the new ethical standards. 

The following day the Teamsters’ scorn for the AFL- 
CIO effort to set high moral standards. for union con- 
duct was displayed even more brazenly. In a move ad- 
mittedly aimed at reform leaders in the labor move- 
ment, Mr. Hoffa announced that the Teamsters were 
cutting their representation in the AFL-CIO Industrial 
Union Department from 400,000 to 25,000 members. 
This reduction will cost the IUD about $90,000 a year 
in per-capita dues. As is generally known, both the IUD 
president, Walter Reuther of the Auto Workers, and 
the IUD secretary-treasurer, James Carey of the Elec- 
trical Workers, have been in the forefront of the move- 
ment to drive racketeers, as well as Communists, from 
the ranks of labor. 

A second retaliatory move was announced by John 
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J. O'Rourke, who a few weeks ago, in strange and sus- 
picious circumstances, was elected president of the 
powerful Teamsters Joint Council of New York. Mr. 
O’Rourke said that he was instructing the 125,000 mem- 
bers of the joint council to ignore picketlines of unions 
that “spend all their time kicking our brains out.” 
Pressed by newsmen to name the unions he had in 
mind, the New York Teamster boss, who publicly pro- 
fesses his friendship for labor racketeer Johnny Dio, re- 


fused to say, but he did add: 


We're getting our brains beat in every day by 
the self-appointed reformers. We're not going to 
take this laying down. We'll pay them back in 
spades. This whole thing will boomerang against 
those who started it. 


Mr. Hoffa intimated that Teamster joint councils else- 
where would follow O’Rourke’s lead in hitting at the 
organizational and financial lifelines of “unfriendly” 
unions. 


OPEN DEFIANCE 


The Teamsters, therefore, who for good reasons are 
certain to be an object of special interest to the Senate 
probers, are completely impenitent. To public defiance 
of the AFL-CIO executive council, they have added 
threats of retaliation against honest unions. They have 
proved beyond doubt that in putting its house in order 
the united labor movement needs the kind of help the 
Senate select committee is prepared to give it. In a 
word, the Teamsters have asked for it. 

In indicting the Teamsters in this way, we are not 
unaware that within that vast, sprawling organization 
are many local officials of rugged personal integrity. We 
are also aware that even their less ethically sensitive 
colleagues, though intent on building personal fortunes, 
manage more often than not to do a good job for their 
members. We know, too, that what is wrong with the 
Teamsters is to some extent a reflection of certain un- 
lovely aspects of a tough, highly competitive and mush- 
rooming industry. In proposing his resolution to set up 
a select committee, Senator McClellan was careful to 
state that one of the purposes of the probe was the 
“study of the extent to which criminal and other im- 
proper practices have been engaged in in the field of 
labor-management relations.” The fast-buck boys are 
not all in the ranks of labor, as the forthcoming hear- 
ings will reveal. 

Though considerations like these make the Teamster 
picture less black and white than it may appear to 
outsiders, they don’t change it essentially. Certain prac- 
tices have grown up within and on the fringes of some 
unions that need the hot, cleansing light of publicity. 
Let the investigation, therefore, proceed. If it is con- 
ducted ona high, impartial plane, with a minimum of 
headline-seeking pyrotechnics, the labor movement will 
emerge from it stronger than before. 
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The Morality of Blacklisting 
John R. Connery 


words John Swinton, American newspaperman 

and champion of labor toward the latter part of 
the 19th century, hurled a threat of retaliation against 
employers who were discriminating against workers 
attempting to organize labor. Though the quotation 
introduces us to the term blacklist in a rather particular 
context, it does give us a good insight into the general 
meaning of the term. The word has a long history be- 
hind it. Since the 17th century, and perhaps even be- 
fore, it has been used in many different contexts, though 
with a recurrent generic meaning. It means to single 
out a person for some kind of discriminatory treatment, 
such as vigilance, exclusion, censure or punishment. 

It should be quite obvious from this definition that 
no moral evaluation of the practice can be made except 
in the context of each case. Blacklisting of workers 
active in legitimate labor organization is certainly 
wrong. So also is the type of blacklisting known as 
racial segregation. But no one would find fault with 
parents who would blacklist bad companions for their 
children. No antecedent moral judgment, therefore, 
can be made of blacklisting, any more than such a 
judgment can be made of a strike or a boycott. To eval- 
uate the practice from a moral viewpoint, it must be 
judged in context. 

The present context concerns people in communica- 
tion arts, e.g., movies, radio, television, who are asso- 
ciated with communism or at least with Communist- 
sponsored activity. The purpose of blacklisting such 
people would be to remove the influence of commun- 
ism from such vital media, as well as to prevent them 
from contributing even indirectly to Communist-spon- 
sored activities. Communist influence would be felt 
either in the direct promotion of communism through 
these media or at least in the exclusion of anti-com- 
munism. The communication arts would contribute in- 
directly to communism through the salaries and pres- 
tige they lavish on those engaged in these arts. 

There are few, I believe, who would question the 
desirability of removing Communist influence from 
sensitive government posts. It would be generally ac- 
cepted that candidates for such posts should be sub- 


“ T YOU BLACKLIST us, we'll boycott you.” With these 
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ject to loyalty investigations conducted by duly quali- 
fied personnel. But there are those who feel that screen. 
ing for loyalty should stop here. 

Granted, however, that communism is a menace to 
our peace and freedom, it would certainly fall within 
the province of the public authority to take adequate 
protective measures against it. Such measures can le. 
gitimately reach even into private enterprise. I do not 
understand how anyone can question the right of the 
government to impose security regulations on private 
enterprise, e.g., in plants engaged in defense work, 
whenever the welfare of the country demands it, It 
is unthinkable that a government should have the obli- 
gation of protecting the community and not the right 
to use the necessary means. The civil rights of employ- 
ers to hire and of employes to be hired are limited by 
the demands of the common good. 

There are those who would vigorously oppose loy- 
alty investigations especially when the screening-out 
process—that is, the blacklisting—is conducted by pri- 


. vate groups and organizations. They maintain that such 


blacklisting involves an unjust abridgment of civil lib- 
erties. The problem has become particularly acute in 
the field of communication arts, where organized black- 
listing has been a reality for several years. It is with 
the morality of such blacklisting that the present in- 
quiry is concerned. 


RIGHTS OF EMPLOYERS 


It should be obvious to all, as already indicated, that 
it is wrong for an employer to screen out union men- 
bers or Negroes merely on account of their union affili- 
ation or their color. On the other hand, no moralist 
would agree that the only consideration to be taken into 
account in private employment is ability to do the job. 
It would be wrong, for instance, for a private school 
to hire a teacher with an actively infectious disease, 
even though she might be the best qualified among 
those competing for the position. It would be equally 
wrong to hire a known pervert in similar circumstances. 

There is a limit, of course, to the employer's respon 
sibility in this regard. He is not expected in modem 
society to play a paternal role toward his employes. 
Yet he cannot simply dissociate himself from all re- 
sponsibility for the unwholesome influence an em- 
ploye may have on other employes or on his clientele. 
The measure of his responsibility will depend largely 
on the extent to which the employment itself provides 
or increases the: opportunity for harm. Thus, for i- 
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stance, an employer would be more responsible for 
harm done by an employe while on the job than for 
harm done by the same employe after hours. Also, the 
employer who hires a school teacher has a greater re- 
sponsibility than the one who hires a carpenter or a 
piano-tuner. 

Certainly the communication arts are a very sensitive 
area of employment. This is particularly true today, 
when channels of communication reach into virtually 
every home. Those responsible for employment in 
these arts have within their hands a tremendous po- 
tential for good or evil. Their moral obligations are as 
a consequence increased to just that extent. Actually, 
though these arts are under the auspices of private en- 
terprise, they are as intimately connected with the 
good of the community as any private enterprise can 
be, and much more so than such public projects as road 
building, soil conservation and other government activ- 
ities, however important these may be. 

There is a vast difference, then, between hiring a 
known Communist to do janitor work in a furniture 
warehouse and hiring one for a radio or television 
show. Whatever may be said of the right of the employ- 
er in the former case, there can be no doubt about the 
moral right of an employer in the communication arts 
to refuse employment to a known Communist. The 
avowed purpose of communism makes any Communist 
in this field a serious threat to the community. I do 
not see how anyone can oblige an employer to expose 
the community to such danger. In fact, if one were 
to penetrate more deeply into the morality of this 
problem, he would have to consider not only the em- 
ployer’s right, but even his obligation, to exclude such 
people from the communication arts. 

I fail to detect any unjust abridgment of civil liber- 
ties in such blacklisting. Certainly political freedom is 
our heritage and no one should be allowed to preju- 
dice it in any way. But one must recognize the differ- 
ence between liberal thinking in politics and subver- 
sive thinking. Liberal thinking in politics will stay with- 
in the limits of 
good morality. 
Subversive think- 
ing goes beyond 
these limits. I am 
afraid that behind 
the position of 
those who would 
not allow a Com- 
munist to be ex- 
cluded from radio, 
television, etc., is 
the assumption 
that, while it is 
wrong to subvert 
a democratic gov- 
ernment, it is per- 
fectly legitimate 
to subvert a dem- 
ocratic people. 
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One who recognizes the difference between objective 
right and wrong cannot accept such a position. 

The question becomes more delicate when it con- 
cerns hiring those who are not Communists but who, 
with at least some degree of good faith, promote Com- 
munist causes. As long as communism is being ob- 
jectively promoted, I would not question the right of 
an employer to dissociate himself completely from such 
promotion by refusing to employ those engaged in it. 
I fail to see how genuine civil rights can be extended 
to activities or causes which are hostile to the good 
of the community. 

As will be seen later, I feel that prudential consid- 
erations may dictate a certain tolerance of misguided 
people, but not because their rights are at stake. I do 
not see how an employer is guilty of injustice or un- 
fairness in refusing employment to these people. 
Though we are considering only the morality of such 
screening, it can be mentioned in passing that the 
U. S. Supreme Court last October 15 confirmed the 
legal right of General Electric to discharge a “Fifth 
Amendment” employe (Am. 8/27, p. 89). This goes 
even beyond the moral right we are establishing here. 


VIGILANCE GROUPS 


But it is my impression that the main complaint is 
not against spontaneous blacklisting by employers, nor 
even against security screening imposed by government 
on private enterprise. It is rather against this pro- 
cedure when conducted on an organized basis by out- 
side but private agencies. While these agencies feel 
that they are performing a patriotic service, their op- 
ponents accuse them of usurping public authority and 
violating the constitutional rights of citizens, e.g., the 
right to freedom of thought, freedom of speech, due 
process of law, etc. Ultimately the chief issue at stake 
is whether such functions as vigilance, investigation, 
screening, etc., come within the competence of pri- 
vate organizations. 

No one would want to contend that only the govern- 
ment is responsible for the good of the community. Ev- 
ery citizen shares some part of this responsibility. Nev- 
ertheless, there are functions which normally should 
be limited to government agencies, and one of these 
functions is investigating and policing. A community 
in which citizens in general carried on large-scale vigil- 
ance activities would soon be hopelessly divided into 
isolated and suspicious individuals. The charity and 
harmony which should exist in a community would be 
completely destroyed in such an atmosphere. For this 
reason, the function of investigating and_ policing 
should normally be dissociated from ordinary civilian 
life and confined to the police and public authorities, 
whose duty it is. 

In my opinion, then, blacklisting by private agencies 
would have to be considered an extraordinary proce- 
dure. This does not mean to say that it has absolutely 
no place in a community. There may be periods of crisis 
which demand such extraordinary measures, either be- 
cause the public authority alone is not able to cope 
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The first and only book 
of its kind—a superb 
treasury of wisdom, wit, 


and inspiration for 


every Catholic family 


ERE, in over 1,000 pages, is a compilation 
from the mainstream of Catholic thought 
through the centuries — a unique source of 
authoritative reference and inspiration. The 
wisdom of the scholars and theologians, the 
joyful humor of the wits, the immortal teach- 
ings of the saints and church fathers, all ap- 
pear in memorable quotations and excerpts 
from their greatest works. 

There are more than 10,000 entries, each 
from an approved Catholic source. Proverbs, 
maxims, definitions, and sayings have been 
selected from books, sermons, canon law, 
papal pronouncements, and the liturgy. These 
entries are arranged topically and chronolog- 
ically under 1,500 headings such as God, Reli- 
gion, Mass, Blessed Sacrament, etc. 

Although the book encompasses an un- 
equaled wealth of material, it has been de- 
signed with a special view toward convenience 
and clarity. There are frequent cross-refer- 
ences; indexes of authors, titles, and sources; 
an abundance of historical annotations; and 
a splendid subject-index which serves as a 
concordance to all key ideas and phrases. 

The fruits of a magnificent tradition of 
nearly two thousand years have been brought 
together in this volume. 
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with the crisis or because juridical action would not 
be feasible. In time of war, for example, such measures 
may be required to guard against enemy infiltration. 
Experience with the insidious methods of communism 
would also indicate that public vigilance alone is in- 
adequate to deal with it in those areas where it con- 
stitutes a threat. In such circumstances I think that or- 
ganized blacklisting by private agencies can be justified. 

Since it must be considered an extreme measure, it 
should be limited to those fields of civilian activity in 
which Communist infiltration would have serious con- 
sequences. As intimated above, the communication 
arts would <ertainly fulfill this condition. Given the 
dangers that arise from Communist infiltration in this 
area, I think that blacklisting by private agencies would 
be warranted, provided, of course, that no less radical 
means to ward off the threat is available. 

One who takes upon himself the function of black- 
listing is assuming, of course, a very serious responsi- 
bility. He is dealing with the reputation of others and 
their ability to make a living in the profession of their 
choice. It would certainly be seriously wrong to black- 
list anyone on insufficient evidence. Here we have one 
reason why blacklisting by private organizations is un- 
desirable. They do not have at their disposal adequate 
facilities for getting evidence, with the result that they 
are somewhat dependent on reports by other sources. 
These sources may not always be reliable. 

Even where there is clear and sufficient evidence 
of association with communism or Communist-spon- 
sored causes in the past, if a person would no longer 
constitute a threat to the community, there would be 
no sufficient reason to blacklist him. Such blacklisting 
would have to be classified as a penalizing procedure, 
and as such would not fall within the competence of 
a private organization. 

But the decision to blacklist does not in the last 
analysis depend solely on proof of Communist affilia- 
tions. This is certainly the initial consideration, but 
not the only one. The decision does not even depend 
on whether actual harm is being done to the commun- 
ity. It rests rather on the requirements of the greater 
good of the community. Unfortunately, it is easy to lose 
sight of this greater good. The immediate good of 
thwarting communism is self-evident, while the de- 
mands of the greater good of the community often ap- 
pear only after some reflection. 

This greater good demands that blacklisting, like 
any pressure instrument, be used sparingly. The Old 
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Testament proverb has application here: “He that 
violently bloweth his nose, bringeth out blood” (Prov. 
30:33). Blacklisting carried to excess does more harm 
than good. It also becomes a blunted instrument. The 
law of diminishing returns works against blacklisting 
as against any other pressure technique. 


DUPES AND FELLOW TRAVELERS 


In practice, I should think that a sharp distinction 
should be drawn between genuine Communists and 
those who with varying degrees of good faith have sup- 
ported Communist-sponsored activities. Genuine Com- 
munists, even if they are not abusing the communica- 
tion arts to promote communism directly, always rep- 
resent a serious potential threat because of the avowed 
purpose of communism. I do not think the same would 
have to be said of all who have supported Communist- 
sponsored activities. Many of these people acted in 
good faith. Like many public figures, they are vulner- 
able targets for anybody with a cause. Artists, more- 
over, are traditionally liberal-minded, and as a result 
are more liable than others to be deceived by seemingly 
liberal fronts. Finally, when one considers the clev- 
erness with which Communists will ally themselves 
with the most innocent and popular causes, it should 
not be surprising that well-intentioned but less prudent 
people should be deceived. Such people are more to 
be pitied than blamed. 

Persistent and continued support of Communist- 
sponsored causes, of course, may well warrant, in spite 
of all protestations to the contrary, a suspicion that 
those who engage in it have actual Communist affili- 
ations. But even independently of that suspicion, while 
I would not feel that blacklisting such people would 
always be prudent, I do not see how it would involve 
a violation of their civil liberties. 

Objectively these people are supporting a cause 
which is hostile to the best interests of our country. 
They may indeed be victims of erroneous consciences. 
I would even be willing to admit that they have a lim- 
ited right to follow the dictates of such consciences. 
But when their errors lead them into conflict with the 
rights of others or the good of the community, they 
cannot expect others to stand back and remain pas- 
sive. The right to swing one’s arm, as the saying goes, 
ends at the other man’s nose. And this is true, whether 
or not one knows that the other man is within arm’s 
reach. The other man has a right to defend himself 
against attack. The innocence of the offender, though 
it calls for understanding treatment, does not remove 
the right of self-defense. If it did, the civil liberties of 
some would become the civil hazards of others. 

Briefly, then, I would propose the following con- 
clusion concerning the morality of blacklisting. Within 
the proper limits, as already described, blacklisting can- 
not be shown to be a violation of anyone’s rights. But the 
morality of blacklisting cannot be reduced merely to a 
question of right. Ultimately it must rest on a prudential 
decision which judges it to be the only effective means 
of protecting the community against serious harm and 
does not prejudice in any way its greater good. 
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Picture of 
Catholic Publishing 
Harold C. Gardiner 


dangerous to give a definition. The reason, of 

course, is that once you have said that such and 
such is thus and so, you will be embarrassed when 
other similar suches do not turn out to be thus and so 
~if I make myself clear. A danger akin to this hangs 
over the head of one who essays to talk about Catholic 
book publishing in the United States. What is it? Who 
does it? Can its opportunities, successes and failures 
be assessed in the same way in which one would tot 
up the score for secular publishers? Etc., etc. 

Your assessor in this article realized he would run 
into these and other dangers, but he was rash enough 
to think that during Catholic Press Month it might be 
a good idea—and perhaps a small service to the Catho- 
lic intellectual life in the land—to try to give a sug- 
gestive, if not absolutely complete, picture of the state 
of Catholic book publishing. Many an article during 
this month will delineate the features of Catholic 
periodical and newspaper publishing; perhaps what 
follows will at least give an outline of the physiognomy 
of book publishing. 


{Pierce EST DEFINIRE, runs an old saw—it’s 


DEFINITION OF CATHOLIC PUBLISHING 


To start, then, what is Catholic publishing? This 
question might seem to pose no problem at all, but 
listen to the following comment by the director of one 
Catholic publishing house: 


One problem is how to make publishing truly 
Catholic. . . . Catholic publishing is often Catholic 
on the part [of the writer], but not on the part 
of the publisher. [Some] trade-book publishers who 
feel no hesitancy about publishing lecherous or 
heretical books may open a Catholic department. 
I do not think you ought to talk about Catholic 
publishing when the only thing Catholic is the 
writing... . 


Without being so outspoken, another editor in a Catho- 
lic house states: 


It is still true and will always be true that Catholic 
books are best published by Catholic houses. There 
may be a temporary advantage for some authors to 
take their books to secular houses. I question 
whether the latter can give Catholic books the keen 





Fr, Garpiner is literary editor of America. 
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insight or the sympathetic encouragement of 
Catholic editors and sales forces. Certainly they 
will not continue Catholic books on the market as 
a service to the Church and to the Catholic people, 
as is done constantly by the good Catholic houses. 


And there you are. We are immediately in the midst 
of controversy. These two statements will not sit well 
with those Catholics in secular firms who are working 
devotedly and efficiently to build up and market a good 
line of Catholic books. To take two examples—with no 
intention of even implicitly minimizing the work of 
other secular publishing houses—Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy has, over the past four years, accumulated “a 
strong, balanced list of Catholic titles.” Household 
names, like Mauriac, Brodrick, LaFarge, Merton and 
Horgan, dot the FSC catalogs, and sales are consistently 
good. An even more striking phenomenon meets us 
when we look at the pocketbook line of Image Books 
(a division of the house of Doubleday). At present 
writing, just under 2 million copies have been sold. The 
three leading titles are A Popular History of the Catho- 
lic Church, by Philip Hughes (125,000 sold), Parents, 
Children and the Facts of Life, by Henry V. Sattler, 
C.SS.R. (90,000) and The Spirit of Catholicism, by Karl 
Adam (70,000). The type of book selected for Image 
publication and the phenomenal sales seem to justify 
the hope of the editor “to present a rounded group of 
books which will fill the needs of diverse intellectual re- 
quirements in the Catholic field.” 

It would, I conceive, be very periculosum indeed to 
define Catholic publishing in such wise as to exclude 
such work—and similar work done by other firms—just 
because the publishing house is not specifically a Cath- 
olic firm. Miss Sheila Cudahy of FSC, for example, has 
this in part to say about the role of Catholic publishing 
by general houses: “I would say . . . that the Catholic 
houses, because of specialized knowledge and facilities, 
can do a number of things which . . . general houses 
would not do as well. On the other hand, when it 
comes to the publishing of Catholic books which can 
also interest a non-Catholic public, I think the general 
houses are better set up. . . . I firmly believe that the 
vitality and quality of Catholic publishing in this 
country has been greatly increased by the entrance into 
the field of general publishing firms . . . because com- 


‘petition makes for better publishing. . . . The Catholic 
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nor: Thomas Dongan of New York, have just appeared, 

In Mr. Kenedy’s judgment, the most optimistic sign 
is that Catholic books are now accepted in general 
bookstores and in libraries as never before; the most) 


market has grown, because there are just more edu- 
cated Catholics around to read books—and they are 
becoming more selective. This is all to the good, and 


the more publishers we have publishing books for a 
Catholic readers, the more good books we are going crying need, he feels, is more and better-run Catholic | 
to have available. .. .” bookstores all over the land. t] 


The Newman Press. Optimism tempered with a few, 
sobering thoughts meets us again. John J. McHale pro. | 
vides the figures: “1956 proved a banner year. Our sales © 
enjoyed a 20-per-cent increase and we published the) 


When we turn to the strictly Catholic houses, we 
find four leading firms that engage in “trade” publish- 
ing. This term is used to indicate books of general in- 
terest, as distinguished from textbooks and works that 


eat 
Se = 


appeal exclusively or mainly to a specialized audience, _ largest capac of individual titles in our short history- |}, 
as well as from “black” books—missals, prayer-books 68 books. . . . We still specialize in limited editions of di 
and the like. The following facts have been submitted three to five ten copies, but in the last few years H 
for publication by these four firms. it seems that our first printings are being exhausted ce 
much more rapidly.” lie 

REPORTS FROM PUBLISHERS “An unusually excellent sign,” hazards Mr. McHale, m 

The Bruce Publishing Company. During 1956, reports _is the fact that “many lay people are now becoming th 
William C. Bruce, “we published the top number of _ interested in Catholic books, even books of a very pI 


spiritual nature.” Granting that he is “probably going 


books within the limits of our production and selling 
out on a limb,” Mr. McHale thinks that “the bookstores Bi 


capacities. The number of copies has exceeded any 


previous year by more than 10 per cent.” Bruce had no — throughout the country are flourishing.” The biggest m 
best-sellers, he added, but almost without exception problem facing the Catholic publisher—and Mr. Mc- sc 
exceeded the projected quotas for all the titles of popu-  —_ Hale is not alone in pinpointing this—is that “paper gi 
lar interest and of the scholarly and reference books. costs as well as binding are becoming well-nigh pro- fa 
Mr. Bruce discerns two happy trends. “There seems _hibitive,” so that, though “the dollar volume is shooting lig 
to be on the part of Catholic publishers a new spirit —_up fast, the margin of profit is running into strong head. re 
of enterprise—a new willingness to search for new winds.” 
authors, to find challenging topics for books, and to en- Sheed and Ward. Comments furnished by Louise th 
courage scholarship in the religious houses and univer- — Wijnhausen will round out this survey of the tradebook fa 
sities through research and the publication of works publishers. “Our sales have gone up in 1956,” is the re: 
that will have a limited sale.” Further, he concluded, —_ good news, “by approximately 8 per cent. . . . Theology 


“there seems to have been an increased interest in 
books of serious content, books which are, in the French 
phrase, ‘vulgarizations’ of scholarly topics. Interest has 
veered away from Marian books, apologetics, convert 
autobiographies and pious lives of saints.” 

What are the needs, as Bruce sees them? “The big 
gap is still in basic writings in theology and some of 
the social sciences, and above all there is need for a 
comprehensive scholarly encyclopedia. The Germans 
have put us to shame with Der Grosse Herder.” 

P. J. Kenedy and Sons. Arthur Reid Kenedy being 
the deponent, the facts are as follows. Trade-book sales 
rose 52 per cent in 1956 over 1955. This astonishing in- 
crease was accounted for, 
to the tune of 75 per cent, 


seems to be a great deal of interest in conversion 

_ stories. . . . Interest in literary biographies seems to be 
the most limited . . . and interest in poetry is practically 
nonexistent, though there are promising Catholic poets 
around.” 

Experience with Catholic juveniles has proved dis- 
appointing to S&W. “There has been a growth in the 
sales of our juvenile department,” but “unfortunately, 
Catholic parents do not buy them sufficiently and 
neither do the general libraries. Catholic libraries do 
not absorb them in sufficient quantities” to enable the 
firm to price them attractively. 


ins 
and books on the Bible tend to do well, There still th 
pn 
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by the sales of Butler's 
Lives of the Saints. Though 
the 4-volume set is listed at 
$39.50, no less than 6,300 
sets were sold in advance 
of publication and the 
work is now in its third 
printing. Strong prepublica- 
tion interest was shown in 
Kenedy’s new “young- 
adult” line, “American 
Background Books,” of 
which the first two titles, 
_ Cavalry Hero: Casimir Pu- 
laski and Colonial Gover- 


Miss Wijnhausen then touches on a sticky point, 
which this reporter can only record—heaven forbid my 
taking sides! “As to pocket books . . . , we would like to 
draw the public’s attention to the fact that . . . the sale 
to a pocket-book publisher would be an enormous sact- 
fice to the author. The royalties are so much lower, and 
the sale of the hard-bound edition is naturally hut 
by the appearance of a cheap pocket-book edition.” Mr. 
McHale of Newman, however, thinks that “the vitality 
of . Catholic paperback publishing is aiding and 
abetting” the growth of Catholic interest in books. “It 
is an old truism,” Mr. McHale sums up, that “once 
people are introduced to literature via the paperback 
route, they seem less reluctant to take on full-price 
cloth editions.” 
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Here apparently is a field wherein Catholic publish- 
ers need to coordinate their thinking and policies. 

Other Catholic publishing houses cater to audiences 
that are more specialized, and it will be impossible to 
report on each of them. But the healthy growth the 
four trade-book firms report is reflected in the following 
brief summaries. Loyola University Press (textbooks ) 
reports sales up 7 per cent; Fides (the lay apostolate ) 
has had a sales growth that is gratifying (but “confi- 
dential”), and is embarking on a paperback series; 
Herder (theology, Church history, etc.) is up 5 per 
cent; and St. Anthony’s Guild (juveniles and the Catho- 
lic Almanac) states that it experienced in 1956 “a dra- 
matic growth.” Benziger Brothers (liturgical books, 
theology, texts) states that sales in 1956 “reflected 
prominently” the “upswing of national prosperity.” 

A final question: who reads Catholic books? 
Bruce’s concluding paragraph in his report to the writer 
may sound a little wistful: “You can have the finest 
scholarly and literary works in the world, and you can 
give them the strongest possible promotion. They will 
fail unless you have an intelligent, educated and re- 
ligiously devoted audience large enough to absorb 
reasonably large editions.” 

But John Delaney, editor of Image Books, thinks that 
the sale of some of the more serious Image titles “goes 
far to demolish the myth that our American Catholic 
readers are not interested in the heavier type of read- 
ing.” He alleges as an indication of their interest 
the fact that the first three books of St. Thomas’ Summa 


contra Gentiles (On the Truth of the Catholic Faith) 
had sold a total of 75,000 copies by September 10, 1956, 
just two vears after the inauguration of the series. 


NEW OUTLETS 


A final-final question—to go with the late-late show 
(or better, to suggest something to take its place). 
Where are Catholic books bought? Lotsa places, but 
here is perhaps something that publishers might ponder. 
Mr. Delaney reports: “Also of interest is the fact that 
Image Books have had particularly strong appeal in 
department stores and large general bookstores, to the 
expressed surprise of many of the buyers in this type of 
outlet.” Do these outlets need more exploration and 
cultivation by Catholic publishers in general? 

Catholic book publishing is in a healthy state and 
even growing. The very latest figures, compiled by 
Eugene P. Willging, director of libraries at the Catholic 
University of America, list for 1956 a grand total of 
583 Catholic titles by all publishers. There were 461 
titles in 1954, and 564 in 1955. Paperback titles in those 
same years have grown from 67 to 114 to 118. The 
leading Catholic trade-book publishers were Newman 
(68 titles), Bruce (49), Sheed and Ward (35) and 
Kenedy (22). Problems and difficulties that vex are 
largely endemic to the book trade in general, though 
specifically Catholic problems do exist. Perhaps this 
sketch of the current situation will rouse the interest 
of our readers and give a brief picture of Catholic 
publishing in the United States today. 
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War and Christianity Today 

By Francis Stratmann, O.P., translated by 
John Doebele. A candid outline and denounce- 
ment of the frightful evils inherent in and 


Occult Phenomena facts. 
In the Light of Theology 

By Dr. Alois Weisinger, translated by Brian 
Battershaw. This work sheds new light for the 
Catholic on occult phenomena, and is a remark- 
able achievement in relating Catholic theology 
to modern psychological research $5.00 


A Call to the Laity 


By Most. Rev. Richard J. Cushing. Selected 
articles, sermons, and addresses by Archbishop 
Cushing urging the laity to a more effective 
participation in the mission of the hierarchy. 
$3. 


practical situations, 


The Angels and Their Mission ciples. 


According to the Fathers of the Church 

By Jean Daniélou, S.J., translated by David 

Heimann. From his intimate acquaintance with 

the fathers, the author draws a sharp sketch 
~ of angelology as it was conceived in the early 

days of the Church. Soon $2.75 


Priestly Existence 


Theology 


not too technically. 


of the priestly life in its essence, with its 
conflicts, its tensions, and the various solu- 
tions priests have effected in their own lives. 

Soon $6.00 


Problems in Canon Law 


IDEAL BOOKS FOR DISCERNING READERS 


A History of the Catholic Church 
By Ludwig Hertling, S.J., translated by An- 
selm Gordon Biggs, O.S.B. The author, a well- 
A : known German historian, skillfully compresses 
associated with modern total war. $3.00 a vast amount of material drawn from the best 
sources without the omission of any essential 


The Dead Sea Scrolls and the 


By Roland E. Murphy, O. Carm.—The story 
of the discovery and classification of the Dead 
Sea scrolls and fragments, together with an 
evaluation of the light they shed on the Old 
and New Testaments. 1.50 


Morals in Medicine 

By Thomas J. O’Donnell, S.J.—This work 

provides straightforward answers to pressingly 

and carefully underlines 

and clarifies the governing theological er 
$3 


Principles of Sacramental 


By Bernard Leeming, S.J.—A brilliant study 
in the broad field of sacramental theology cov- 
ering the subject completely and objectively, yet 

$6.75 


St. Paul, the Apostle of the By Rev. Charles Hugo Doyle—By apt use of 
“4 a Michael Pf ee: translated by Fran- Gentiles . anecdote, illustration and scriptural allusion, 
cis inneen, S.J. A thorough investigation the author shows that sanctity can be attained 


By Justo Pérez de Urbel, O.S.B., 
by Paul Barrett, O.F.M. Cap. A skillful por- 
trait of Paul the man, the saint, the theologian, 
the writer, and the missionary. A selection of 
the Maryknoll Book Club. $5.00 


The Protestant Churches of 


America 

By John_A. Hardon, S.J.—‘For each church 
Father Hardon gives a sketch of its history, 
doctrine, worship and ritual, and organization 
and government, followed by statistics. 

This book is a godsend, and cannot be too 
highly recommended.”—Bernard Theall, O.S.B. 
in Books of the Hour. $5.00 


Soon $7.50 


The Salvation of the Unbeliever 
By Riccardo Lombardi, S.J., translated by 
Dorothy M. White—In this exhaustive study 
the painful and perplexing problem of the sal- 
vation of those outside the Catholic Church is 
examined from every angle. $ 


Love the Lord Thy God 


By Louis Colin, C.SS.R., translated by Donald 
Attwater—Drawing widely from Scripture, and 
other eminent spiritual writers, the author 
gives us a searching analysis of the command 
that we are to love God above all things. $3.50 


Little Steps to Great Holiness 


Conferences for Religious 


translated by proper concentration on what appears 4 Pn 


the trivial. 


The Spirit and Forms of 
Protestantism 





By Rev. William Conway, D.D., D.C.L. 
Priests and readers who desire to know more 
about Canon Law, and all who must deal with 
the knotty questions which often arise in its 
dispensation, cannot ignore this book, by a 
foremost authority on the subject. $5.50 











Wherever good books are sold 
THE NEWMAN PRESS 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 


By Rev. Louis Bouyer, translated by A. V. 
Littledale—The author, a former Protestant 
minister, presents a lucid and penetrating 
analysis of the fundamental differences between 
Protestantism and Catholicism. $3.75 
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Man and Automation 


James B. Kelley 


mation is mechanization with judgment.” Labor- 

saving devices started with the wheel, but it 
was not for centuries that judgment was added. Some 
nameless genius recognized that a windmill was a 
pretty useless device unless it faced into the wind, 
so he added a rudder which “automatically” turned 
the mill into the wind. This added judgment to the 
mechanism which pumped the water from the ground. 

Practically every adult in the United States who has 
lived in a home with a central heating system has 
heard of a thermostat. The thermostat is one of the 
most advanced of all the automatic-control instruments. 
The thermostat possesses “feedback,” which means that 
a part of the power generated is fed back into the 
system which controls the basic process. When a home 
thermostat is set at, say, 70° Fahrenheit, the heating 
system will not become operative until the temperature 
around the thermostat drops below 70°. As soon as 
the temperature rises again to 70°, the heating system 
will shut off. If the home owner wishes, he can install 
a cooling system and then, when the temperature rises 
above 70°, the cooling system will be turned on and 
the temperature reduced. In this way the home tem- 
perature can be kept at exactly 70° for an indefinite 
period. 

Automation is really not very new when we think of 
it in this way. The farmer has been using it, the city 
dweller has been using it, and now the factory is 
using it. Without its technical name, it has been with 
us a long time. Only since it has shown such promise 
in the industrial life of America has it moved from 
the world of gadgetry to the world of economic signifi- 
cance. 


‘i SIMPLE DEFINITION of automation might be: “Auto- 


MACHINES REPLACE MEN 


Almost everyone will grant that a machine can do 
most things better than a man. Where many repetitions 
of an act are needed, a man finds it impossible to repeat 
it exactly even once, Jet alone hundreds, thousands or 
tens of thousands of times. For a variety of physical 
and psychological reasons, repetitious acts dull a man’s 





Mr. KELLEY is a consultant in the Technical Industrial 
Research section of the New York State Department of 
Commerce. 
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senses; the man becomes bored and, because of bore- 
dom, sometimes dangerously careless. Machines never 
become bored. Their accuracy remains high and their 
reliability is extraordinary. 

While a machine has not yet been made which will 
repair itself, it requires no special genius to build a 
machine which will signal when it is no longer operat- 
ing as it should. Machines can select and reject with 
greater precision than the best of human inspectors, 
A machine can distinguish between two pieces of 
material which a man would consider identical. It 
can count, measure, weigh, examine for smoothness, 
geometric conformity, chemical composition and gen- 
eral consistency of quality. Machines are now being 
built to accept experimental data previously recorded 
in a laboratory, and to analyze and report back to the 
experimenter how his work is going. The time and 
money saved by having a machine which does this 
can be appreciated only by a laboratory scientist. 

The importance of computing machines, present and 
future, cannot be exaggerated. They have revolution- 
ized office practice and increased the speed at which 
our vast paper empire moves. If the computer had 
no place in the field of business, but were limited 
solely to the world of research, it would still justify 
its existence. 

Because the computer, or the “electronic brain,” 
can do in minutes what the most expert of human 
computers might need months or even years to do, 
it has opened whole new areas of research. In the 
field of astrophysics, for example, there are certain 
types of equations which might well take teams of 
human computers decades to solve. The equations 
must be solved in sequence; hence putting more people 
on the job would not speed up the operation. The 
“electronic brains” reduce the time to a few years— 
and of these few years about ninety per cent is ex- 
pended in preparing the equations for insertion in the 
machines. The machines still must solve the equations 
sequentially, but it takes a machine a month or less 
to go through a sequence which might otherwise take 
fifteen or twenty years. In. the past such equations 
were just not solved, because neither time nor person- 
nel was available. 

This is only one of thousands of applications where 
results are obtained in a small fraction of the time 
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formerly consumed. The machines thus release mathe- 
maticians and others for more important work, while 
at the same time doing a better job than the mathema- 
ticians were able to do. 


Whether we are dealing with research, office prac- - 


tice or banking, it becomes clear that machines are 
replacing people. In some instances the replacement is 
necessary for efficient operation, and the loss of jobs 
becomes merely a shift in assignment within the or- 
ganization. Insurance companies, for instance, have 
pointed out that the introduction of machines to replace 
office staff has, in fact, served to improve the staff's 
chances for advancement through retraining and re- 
assignment. The companies claim that not a single 
person has lost his job; workers are merely doing 
something different, and frequently something they 
enjoy more. 
AUTOMATION AND INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY 


Granting that all this is true, and that in many busi- 
nesses the advent of the machine results in an improve- 
ment for the employe, we still must give some thought 
to the effect of automation on our industrial society 
as a whole. There is no doubt that, technologically 
speaking, almost any production line can be automated 
without special difficulty. If there are not more auto- 
mated factories, this is solely because they do not 
at present appear to be economically advisable. 


Automating a factory is a different undertaking from ~ 


automating an office. A factory normally employs a 
larger number of skilled and semi-skilled men and 
women, who are useful only in relation to the special 
skills they possess. They cannot be readily shifted 
within the organization unless there is some place 
where their skills can be used. An automobile plant 
will not, in general, be able to absorb the machinists 
it replaces with automatic equipment. Production can 
not only be maintained but can frequently be increased 
at the same time that fewer men are being employed. 

We must realize that no matter how advantageous? 
technologically an automatic assembly-line can be 
made to appear, it is an economic quicksand if it 
destroys the earning power of a substantial segment 
of the working force in a community. At the present 
time it may seem fantastic to talk of a factory which 
employed 10,000 persons becoming automatic and 
employing only 100 persons. Yet, technologically there 
is nothing fantastic about it; such a thing can and 
will happen. Now, a working force of 10,000 could 
easily be the means of support for as many as 50,000 
people. What happens when 99 per cent of the means 
of support dries up? Talk about “over-all benefits to 
the economy” can be pretty thin gruel for people who 
are already “eating belt holes.” 

This, it seems to me, is the fundamental problem. 
What do we do for the workers who are forced out’ 
of jobs because automation can do the jobs better? 
There is going to be the problem of retraining and 
relocating the individual worker, and there is going 
to be the problem of keeping an entire community - 
from following Atlantis into oblivion. For if 10,000 
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people are out of work, the butcher, the baker and the 
fluorescent-tube maker have lost 99 per cent of their 
customers. 

The hypothetical situation we have imagined is not 
impossible; there are many one-industry towns in the 
United States. While a factory could dismiss almost 
its entire production staff and continue in business, it 
obviously doesn’t make sense to put people out of work 
indiscriminately. It is true that machines do not go 
on strike; but neither do they buy automobiles, tele- 
vision sets or washing machines. 

Short-sighted men can do irreparable harm by hold- * 
ing out the hope that machines can be used to “keep 
labor in line.” Such an attempt to make automation 
an ally in an anti-labor movement would be immedi- 
ately frustrated by the business world itself. No matter 
how good the product may be or how low its cost 
to the consumer, there must be a consumer. The ulti- 
mate decision is made over the counter of the retail 
store. 

CALL FOR COOPERATION 

The threat which the prospect of a largely automated 
industry holds for many workers can be removed if all 
those involved—the state, the community, management 
and labor—realize the nature of the problem and re- 
solve to do something about it. A factory is more than 
a place where people work; it is a place which pro- 
duces wealth upon which the community depends for 
its life. An industry usually has a legitimate economic 
and technological reason for introducing automatic 
equipment. The pressure of competition—which can 
have the effect of putting the industry out of business 
and destroying jobs—and the need for a better product 
face every industrial concern every day. 

At the same time, the industrialist himself is faced 
with the problem of treating fairly those who work 
for him, and of rewarding faithful service with reason- 
able security for the future. The labor force in the 
industry has a stake in seeing that the product does 
meet competition successfully, or else the failure of 
the business will cause the loss of jobs. Labor has also 
the responsibility to recognize the inevitability of hu- 
man progress and to view such progress positively, 
not just to think of it solely as a device to frustrate 
labor. 

The community, of which the workers and manage- 
ment may form a substantial group, must realize that 
it has an interest in maintaining an economic stability 
by holding purchasing power at the highest possible 
level. This can best be done by long-range community 
planning for diversified industry. The community that 
depends on a single industry, unless this industry is 
itself diversified, can be in for a bad time. 

The state, of course, has an interest similar to the 
community's. Through its economic and _ industrial 
planning groups, it can offer advice and assistance in 
the development of new industrial prospects. Since it 
is doubtful that several industries in a given area 
would be automated simultaneously, diversification 
can offer great protection. 
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Workers are persons. This is not a superfluous state- 
ment. In these days of punch cards and magnetic tape, 
it is easy to reduce a human being to a series of holes 
in a card or blips on a cathode-ray oscilloscope. It 
is easy to talk about workers as though they were on 
the same level as nuts and bolts. I say this, despite the 
extensive “happiness” programs which many companies 
have introduced. Softball teams, week-end hikes and 
the “all one big, happy family routine” can become a 
kind of private-enterprise socialism. 


PEOPLE ARE NOT STATISTICS 


The individual tends to lose his identity in a welter 
of industrial psychological jargon. He is assigned 
aptitudes and sometimes even a personality which 
he does not possess. The phrase “dynamic conformist” 
was recently used by a businessman to describe the 
ideal future executive. Originality was strangely miss- 
ing from the prerequisites for success. Needless to say, 
independence of thought was not even mentioned in 
passing. The greatest danger to man in the develop- 






ment of the new industrialized society may be in his 
loss of individuality. This is something we might well 
ponder. Collective leadership can have its pitfalls and 
disadvantages. 

It would be foolish to think that automation is not 
going to cause serious disruptions in the economic 
life of many individuals. It is going to have effects 
which will work definite hardships on many families. 
The extent of these hardships and the numbers of 
people affected can be controlled and curtailed, if we 
decide in advance that this is a problem that concerns 
all of us. 

No matter, then, how effective a machine may be 
as a “thinking” device, it seems ridiculous to believe 
that it can out-think rational men who do not want 
to be out-thought. Only if men remain in control will 
machines bring to our economy the benefit they are 
capable of bringing. Just as no automobile is foolproof 
when a fool drives it, so no machine can solve an 
economic or human problem which a man has previ- 
ously refused or failed to solve. 
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Real Idealist and Fictional Churl 


THE SEA DREAMER: A Definitive 
Biography of Joseph Conrad 

By Gerard Jean-Aubry. Transl. from the 
French by Helen Sebba. Doubleday. 286p. 
$4.50 


There is a postcard extant, in Joseph 
Conrad’s six-year-old handwriting, de- 
scribing his exiled father as: “Pole, 
Catholic, gentleman.” Add the epithets, 
“seaman and great writer,” and one has 
the categories a truly definitive biogra- 
phy of the Polish-born English novelist 
will one day have to explore. Gérard 
Jean-Aubry’s full-length portrait gives us 
Conrad as Pole, as seaman and as tem- 
peramental aristocrat, all three of these 
sides illuminated by the famous novels, 
which transfigured and subtilized the 
brute stuff of exotic life. 

The elusive Catholic side of Conrad, 
however, remains to be written. As for 
the novels themselves—on which M. 
Jean-Aubry does not dwell critically— 
there is today a growing body of first- 
rate Conrad criticism, with the recent 
full-dress studies of Guerard and Wiley 
supplementing the earlier, less syste- 
matic insights of such admirers as 
Mencken and Virginia Woolf. 

It is evident, then, that The Sea 
Dreamer’s subtitle—one might guess it 
is the publisher's doing, not Jean-Au- 

(Continued on p. 568, col. 2) 
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THE LAST ANGRY MAN _ 
By Gerald Green. Scribner. 494p. $4.50 


Angry this man certainly is and the 
reader might hopefully concede that he 
is the last of his kind. But what he 
is angry about and why angry in his 
particular style of churlishness and pro- 
fanity are not clear. At the very end of 
this long novel an admirer of the an- 
gry man does theorize, post mortem, 
that he was “not mad for a cause or a 
purpose, but just generally mad at all 
the bitchery and fraud.” There are in- 
deed generous portions of these latter 
ingredients in this violent story. But the 
explanation still does not seem enough 
to account for the hero’s state of per- 
petual rage. 

Gerald Green has built his novel on 
two levels of time: a surface of present 
events and a level in depth evoking in 
large segments a past stretching back 
into the last century. The bone struc- 
ture of the story is the life, conjugated 
in both of these tenses, of Samuel Abel- 
man, M.D., the angry man of the 
title. 

He is a Jewish general practitioner 
with all the aptitudes of a great diag- 
nostician, exercising his art furiously 
and unremuneratively among an un- 
grateful and dwindling clientele in an 
outrageously decayed Brooklyn slum. 


Several distinct social planets are 
observed through the complicated tele- 
scope of this story. There is the Jewish 
world of Dr. Abelman, peopled chiefly 
by his colleagues, seen in its bitter 
struggle from immigrant beginnings to 
the summits of professionai and world- 
ly success. There is the world of the 
hideous slum surging about him, de- 
serted now by the more ambitious of 
its earlier Jewish colonists, inhabited by 
remnants of a heterogeneous riffraff al) 
but submerged in a flood tide of Ne- 
groes, whose savage mores, we are told, 
have reduced the neighborhood to a 
primitive jungle. 

Remote from all this among the peaks 
of mid-Manhattan and the homogenized 
elegance of the better suburbs, there is 
the glossy world—the author’s own, one 
supposes—of the successful promoters, 
the men and women of the advertising 
agencies and radio and TV, the manipu- 
lators of words, “talker society” as one 
of its adepts calls them, “crap artists” 
in the more downright vocabulary of 
Dr. Abelman. 

All of these worlds, and other pe- 
ripheral ones, are held together in the 
story by a tangled net of prejudices. 
The successful hate the unsuccessful, 
the Gentiles hate the Jews, the Jews 
hate the Negroes, the Negroes, left 
with no social stratum to despise be- 
neath them, hate just about everyone 
they meet. 

At the beginning of the book the au- 
thor sets off a mechanism which brings 
these disparate worlds into contact. A 
group of young Negro hoodlums known 
as the Twentieth Century Gents de- 
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posit on Dr. Abelman’s doorstep in the 
early morning hours a dusky maiden 
whom they have ravished and generally 
mistreated. The incident is reported in 
a tabloid in a style which falsely shows 
the doctor in an heroic role. 

This garbled story comes to the no- 
tice of Woodrow Thrasher, resourceful 
practitioner of the wordy art in peril 
of declining from his upper-bracket in- 
come post with an advertising agency. 
He sees in it his salvation in the form 
of a new TV program to be called 
“Americans, U. S. A.” Death carries off 
the protagonist at the zero hour of go- 
ing on the air and thus defrauds TV 
addicts of the first chapter of this pro- 
gram which was to show Dr. Abelman, 
his life and works, But this dramatic 
circumstance, which attracts front-page 
attention in the press, is a better augury 
for the future success of the program 
than would have been the dubious de- 
but Thrasher had devised. Dr. Abelman 
dead reconciles all rivalries and con- 
tentions and even restores a nearly for- 
gotten marital bliss to Thrasher’s house- 
hold. 

Readers who are entitled to complain 
about the elusiveness or even the ap- 
parent absence of plot in so many novels 
appearing nowadays might cantanker- 
ously object to too much plot in this 
one. Gerald Green is a very sharp ob- 
server of the worlds through which he 
moves and shows a special flair for the 
minor detail which characterizes a per- 
son or a scene. But he tends to dilute 
these qualities in gallons of slick writ- 
ing of the sort which, presumably, he 
must furnish to his TV employers. 

It is amusing to speculate what an- 
other more gifted and more disciplined 
Green(e) would have done with this 
material, not entirely dissimilar, mutatis 
mutandis, to some of Brighton Rock 
and The Shipwrecked. Certainly more 
would have been achieved in a hundred 
less pages. FENTON MorAN 


Labor from the Inside 


AFL-CIO: Labor United 
By Arthur J. Goldberg. McGraw-Hill. 
319p. $5 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW 

ABOUT LABOR? 

By James Myers and Harry W. Laidler. 
Day. 301p. $4.75 


Other books will be written about the 
negotiations which led to the December, 
1955 unity convention of the AFL and 
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stimulating presentation . . . 
general reader it is the best study of 
the Old Testament that exists."-—The 
American Ecclesiastical Review. $4.50 


TWO-EDGED 
SWORD 


JOHN L. MCKENZIE, S.J. 


an excellent English style and 
for the 





“A more rewarding collection of fasci- 
nating source-readings is seldom en- 
countered than this collection edited 
by the indefatigable Monsignor Ellis.” 
—Gerald Ellard, S.J. $8.75 


DOCUMENTS 
OF AMERICAN 
CATHOLIC 
HISTORY 


RT. REV. JOHN TRACY ELLIs 





RAIN 
FOR THESE 
ROOTS 


MICHAEL J. Cox, MS. 


“The three apparitions |[Lourdes, La 
Salette, and Fatima] are vividly de- 
scribed and their significance and per- 
tinence to the times lucidly spelled 
out.”—John S. Kennedy $3.75 





“... Kerr invites both artsakists and 
sinsniffers to meet on St. Thomas 
Aquinas’ conception of integrity in 
art. ..—Time Magazine 

Cloth, $2.75; paper, $1.25 


CRITICISM 


AND 


CENSORSHIP 


WALTER KERR 





“... has special value as a general sur- 


THE SHROUD ... | 


tone of the book is its greatest recom- 


OF TURIN 


the restrained and objective 


mendation.” 


WERNER BULST, S.J. 


—Theological Studies. $4.75 





An intensely intertesting, factual study 
of an often misunderstood subject. 
Illustrated with many fine photographs. 

$3.50 


ROMAN 


CATACOMBS 
AND THEIR MARTYRS 


LUDWIG HERTLING, S.J., AND 
ENGELBERT KIRSCHBAUM, S.J. 








At your bookstore. 


The Bruce Publishing Company 


MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 


102 BRUCE BLDG., 
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Twenty-fifth in a Series 


ESUIT COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


in the United States 


For information about the facilities of indi- 
vidual Jesuit colleges and universities, write 
or phone to the Director of Admissions of 
the institutions in which you may be in- 
terested. 


ALABAMA Departments 
Spring Hill Coll ‘Mobile)..LAS-C-Ed-N-Se-AROTC 
CALIFORNIA 

Loyola U. (Lous Angeles) ..... LAS-C-E-G-L-AFROTC 


Univ. of Sar Francisco 
LAS-Sc-C-Ed-G-N-L-Sy-AROTC 


Univ. of Santa Clara ........ LAS-C-E-L-Sy-AROTC 

COLORADO 
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Loyoia U. (New Orleans)....LAS-C-D-Ed-G-L-N-P-Sy 

MARYLAND 

Loyola Coll. (Baltimore) ............. LAS-G-AROTC 

MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON Coll. (Chestnut Hill) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-L-N-S-Sy-AROTC 
Holy Cross Coll. (Worcester).LAS-G-NROTC-AFROTC 


MICHIGAN 

Univ. of Detroit 
LAS-C-D-E-G-IR-J-L-Se-Sp-AROTC-AFROTC 

MISSOURI 

Rockhurst Coll. (Kansas City) ................ LAS-C 

St. Louis Univ. 
LAS-C-D-E-Ed-G-L-M-N-S-Sc-Sp-Sy-AF ROTC 

NEBRASKA 

The Creighton Univ. (Omaha) 

LAS-C-D-Ed-G-J-L-M-N-P-Se-Sp-AROTC 


NEW JERSEY 


St. Peter’s Coll. (Jersey City)........ LAS-C-AROTC 

NEW YORK 

Canisius Coll. (Buffalo)...... LAS-C-Ed-G-Sy-AROTC 

Fordham Univ. (New York) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-J-L-P-S-Sy-Sp-AROTC-AFROTC 

Le Moyne College (Syracuse).............. LAS-C-IR 

OHIO 

John Carroll Univ. (Cleveland) ....LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 

Xavier Univ. (Cincinnati)....... LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 

PENNSYLVANIA 

St. Joseph’s Coll. (Philadelphia)............ .. LAS-C 

University of Scranton................. LAS-G-AROTC 

WASHINGTON 

G ga Univ. (Spok 





LAS-C-Ed-E-G-L-N-Sy-AROTC 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Georgetown Univ. 
LAS-D-FS-G-L-M-N-Sy-AROTC-AFROTC 

W. VIRGINIA 
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WISCONSIN 


Marquette Univ. (Milwaukee) 
LAS-C-D-E-Ed-G-J-L-M-N-Sy-Sp-AROTC-NROTC 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS: 
LAS Liberal Arts and Ed Education 
iences FS Foreign Service 


C Commerce G Graduate School 


D Dentistry IR Industrial Relations 
E Engineering J Journalism 
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Un iversity 
of Scranton 


The University of Scranton, the 
first Catholic institution of higher 
education in Northeastern Pennsy]l- 
vania, was known as the College of 
Saint Thomas at its foundation in 
1888. The University is in process of 
relocation from its original site in the 
center of the city to the area of the 
Scranton Estate. Remaining tempora- 
rily on Wyoming Avenue are the 
administrative offices, the library, and 
the office of the President. The new 
million dollar science building houses 
all science laboratories and lecture 
halls including the University Radio 
Station. In the same area are the Lib- 
eral Arts Building, the Business Ad- 
ministration Building, the Student 
Union Building, three student resi- 
dence halls and the Jesuit faculty 
residence. 

Courses leading to a Bachelor of 
Arts and Bachelor of Science Degrees 
are offered in the following fields: 
arts, business, pre-dental, pre-legal, 
pre-medical, pre-engineering, psychol- 
ogy, biology, physics, economics, 
teacher training, social sciences, chem- 
istry, mathematics, Master of Arts and 
Master of Science Degrees in Educa- 
tion and Master of Arts Degrees in 
History. The University also offers a 
four year ROTC program. 

A well-rounded schedule of extra- 
curricular activities includes inter- 
collegiate football, basketball, base- 
ball and golf. 


Pennsylvania 


Scranton 3 





Sp Speech 


L Law 
M Medicine Sy Seismology Station 


N Nursing Officers Training Corps 
P Pharmacy AROTC—Army 

S Social Work NROTC—Navy 

Se Science AFROTC—Air Force 





CIO. Other books will analyze the new 
AFL-CIO constitution and explain the 
ideals and goals it enshrines. None of 
these future books are likely, however, 
to match the authority of Arthur Gold- 
berg’s. For Mr. Goldberg was there. 
As general counsel of the CIO he was a 
party to all the negotiations. His skilled 
legal hand has left its impress on the 
new constitution. Though AFL-CIO; 
Labor United cannot be considered the 
“official” history of the merger, it car- 
ries, significantly, a foreword by George 
Meany, in which the AFL-CIO presi- 
dent calls it “a highly valuable source 
of information for students of the labor 
movement, now and in the future.” 

While knowledgeable readers will be 
chiefly interested in Mr. Goldberg’s in- 
side story of the unity negotiations and 
in his analysis of the AFL-CIO consti- 
tution, others will be attracted by his 
preliminary chapters on the history and 
philosophy of the U. S. trade-union 
movement. Though this account of the 
development of American labor, includ- 
ing the historic split in 1935, is greatly 
compressed, it is an excellent one. 

After telling the story of the unity 
negotiations and explaining the new 
constitution, the author goes on to deal 
in greater detail with five subjects in 
which the general public may be ex- 
pected to have a special interest. Among 
these are the federation’s policies on 
communism, racketeering, race discrim- 
ination and political action. He also 
rebuts at some length the charge that 
the AFL-CIO merger has created a 
dangerous monopoly in the land. 

Most of what Mr. Goldberg has to 
say on these questions is very persuas- 
ive, especially his remarks on labor 
monopoly. Some readers may feel, how- 
ever, that the author is not sufficiently 
impressed by the problem of preserv- 
ing the democratic character of the 
union movement. Others will find his 
treatment of racketeering unsatisfac- 
tory. Mr. Goldberg gives the reader 
the impression that racketeers are out- 
siders who have infiltrated certain 
unions. Would that they were all out- 
siders. 

In the 75 pages of appendixes will be 
found a complete list of the affiliated 
national and international unions, a list 
of the first officers and members of the 
AFL-CIO executive committee and ex- 
ecutive council, all the documents perti- 
nent to the merger negotiations and, 
of course, the text of the constitution. 
There is also an index. 

In What Do You Know about Labor?, 
James Myers and Harry W. Laidler 
cover some of the ground which Mr. 
Goldberg has so intensively cultivated, 
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but their approach to the labor move- 
ment is at once more elementary and 
much more comprehensive than his. 
Mr. Myers was for 22 years industrial- 
relations secretary of the Federal Coun- 





FENTON Moran is executive sec- 
retary of the William J. Kerby 
Foundation at the Catholic 
University of America. 

CuarLes A. Brapy, whose latest 
book is Viking Summer 
(Bruce), is chairman of the 
English Department, Canisius 
College, Buffalo. 

Joun M. Conno_e is on the staff 
of the New York Times Book 
Review. 











cil of Churches and Dr. Laidler, execu- 
tive director of the League for Indus- 
trial Democracy, has spent a lifetime 
in social reform. 

From such a background of rich ex- 
perience of unionism and industrial re- 
lations the authors touch with sympa- 
thetic understanding on practically ev- 
ery aspect of trade unionism. They deal 
with strikes, picketing, guaranteed 
wages, profit sharing, racketeering, 
union security and right-to-work laws, 
union-management cooperation, welfare 
funds, cooperatives and just about ev- 
erything else the reader is apt to think 
of. 

Unlike many other books on the labor 
movement, this one devotes a chapter to 
the relationship of the churches to trade 
unions and the part the churches have 
played over the years in fostering good 
industrial relations. Though one dis- 
likes to deal critically with a work of 
this kind, it must be mentioned that 
the authors show little understanding 
of the grave need which forced Catholic 
and Protestant leaders in Europe to 
encourage confessional trade unions. 
Happily a similar need has never existed 
here. It should be stated for the record, 
too, that Catholic labor schools in this 
country generally do not restrict their 
student body to Catholics. 

Though Dr. Laidler is a Socialist, 
the attitude of this book toward the 
labor movement reflects the social- 
minded Protestantism one associates 
with the industrial-relations section of 
the Federal Council of Churches. Dr. 
Laidler’s socialism is of the kind that 
finds this approach congenial. In addi- 
tion to a generous bibliography and a 
list of private and public agencies that 
deal with labor and economics, this 
helpful and informative book has a 
complete directory of U. S. trade 
unions. BENJAMIN L. MASSE 
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THE SEA DREAMER 
(Continued from p. 560) 
bry’s—claims too much for a volume 
which might be called an “essential” 
rather than a “definitive” biography. It 
is a sparely beautiful skeleton of signi- 
ficant event, conspicuous for careful 
accuracy, A distillate of two decades of 
painstaking labor, the book, which now 
makes its first American appearance. 
was actually finished in 1944, Jean- 
Aubry’s sources hardly draw upon Con- 
rad’s English ethos and residence, an- 
other limiting factor which makes one 
realize that an ultimately adequate sum- 
mary of this man of three languages 
and more than three cultures must wait 
on a biographer who is at home in 
English, French and Polish traditions. 
Drawings and photographs of Con- 
rad’s quizzically brooding face under- 
line the most haunting resemblance 
to the imagined features of Cervantes’ 


Don. As these present chapters unfold, 
it is borne in on one that his life, too, 
embodied Quixote’s fantastic dedication 
to the ideal. He was, at bottom, an an- 
alyst of ideal values who, on his own 
admission, prized what he called a “ro- 
mantic sense for the real.” 

Conrad began life as the son of a 
Polish patriot who forever after re-. 
mained his first exemplar of ardent fi- 
delity to a cause. He fought a duel over 
a lady with a Confederate soldier of 
fortune. He commanded some of the 
world’s last sailing ships at a time when 
the age of steam was already well under 
way. He devoted himself to a lonely 
quest for literary perfection, which 
brought him neither popularity nor even 
decent subsistence until his sixtieth 
year. 

Jean-Aubry’s loving testament in fav- 
or of a genius who was his personal 
friend is an appropriate volume to 
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TODAY! THE LASANCE MISSAL 
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For Sundays in English 
THE SUNDAY MISSAL 


e Mass in Latin-English 
e Complete Devotions and Prayers 
e Large, clear, easy-to-read type 
704 Pages, Pocket size 31/2”x 534.” 
Leatherette 2.00 - Red Edge 4.50 - Gold Edge 5.50 - Leather 6.50 


For Every Day in English 
THE NEW MISSAL FOR EVERY DAY 


e In English. Ordinary of the Mass, Latin-English 
e Appendix of Prayers and Devotions 
e The Most Useful Mass Book in English 
1344 Pages, Pocket size 312”x 534” 
Leatherette 3.95 - Red Edge 6.00 - Leather 8.00 


For Every Day in Latin-English 
THE NEW ROMAN MISSAL 


e Mass for Every Day in Latin-English 
e Most Complete, Prayerbook and Devotions 
e Life of Saint of day, Liturgy, Use of Missal 
e Illustrated and clear, Easy-to-read type 
1852 Pages, Pocket size 442”x614” 
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Vocations 











XAVERIAN BROTHERS 


Teachers of Youth 
Xaverian Brothers invite 
young men of high-school 
and college age to a Religi- 
ous life dedicated to the 
Catholic classroom. For in- 
formation write Brother 
Paul C.F.X., Xaverian Col- 
lege, Box x. Silver Spring, 
Maryland. 








BROTHERS OF HOLY CROSS 


Notre Dame, Indiana 
College men and high-school 
graduates interested in the 
religious life can serve 
Christ as a Brother in teach- 

ing, youth work, writing, 

foreign missions, etc. For 
information write: Brother 

Eymard, C.S.C., 100 Dujarie 

Hall, Notre Dame, Indiana. 











PAULIST FATHERS 


Modern American Missionaries 
Dedicated to the Conversion of 
America 
Send coupon to: 

Director of Vocations 
415 West 59th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
Dear FATHER: Please send me, with- 
out obligation, some of your vocational 
literature. 
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mark the centenary year of the birth 
of that writer of our day of whom Ber- 
trand Russell has said so inimitably: 
“. . + his intense and passionate nobil- 
ity shines in my memory like a star 
seen from the bottom of a well.” 
Cuares A. BRADY 


TUGBOAT: The Moran Story 
By Eugene F. Moran and Louis Reid. 
Scribner. 364p. $5.95 


Among the familiar sights along the 
New York waterfront are those snub- 
nosed little boats with the distinguish- 
ing white “M” standing out on their 
black stacks. Twenty-four hours a day, 
365 days a year, these mighty mites 
shuttle about performing chores indis- 
pensable to the smooth functioning of 
the largest port in the world. For nearly 
one hundred years the operation of 
these tugboats has been the concern 
of one family. That family’s story is 
told here by the son of the founder of 
the company, assisted by journalist 
Louis Reid. 

The book is a mine of information 
about tugboat operation and about the 
New York harbor in general, where the 
Moran Company’s activities are mainly 
concentrated. The authors pass in re- 
view the whole history of the develop- 
ment of the Port of New York from the 
days when Moran tugs helped dock the 
great sailing vessels at the lower end 
of Manhattan Island during the 19th 
century, down through the age of steam 
and diesels to the threshold of atomic 
power. 
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The reader will learn how versatile 
a craft the tugboat is. Though docking 
and undocking the big passenger liners 
is the glamorous part of tugboating, it 
represents only a fraction of a tugboat’s 
many duties. Salvage work, towing on 
inland waterways and on the high seas, 
going to the assistance of vessels in dis- 
tress, fighting fires and participating in 
official welcoming ceremonies for visit- 
ing dignitaries are all a part of its 
daily routine, Moran tugs have played 
their part in three wars and distin- 
guished themselves on many hazardous 
assignments. To add flavor in recount- 
ing these exploits, Commodore Moran 
provides an inexhaustible supply of an- 
ecdotes about the events and colorful 
personalities involved. 

Tugboat is an informally written, 
loosely organized book that reads at 
times like the unedited transcript from 
a tape recorder. It is garrulous and repe- 
titious and would have benefited from 
a good tightening up. But it is unques- 
tionably authentic and marked through- 
out with the strong stamp of the Moran 
personality. Simplicity and _ old-fash- 
ioned virtue shine forth from its pages, 
and no reader can fail to understand 
how the Moran Towing and Transpor- 
tation Company has grown from a tiny 
two-tug beginning to become an en- 
terprise of more than fifty boats and a 
thousand men—the largest of its kind in 
the world. 

With its many excellent photographs 
and handsome wrap-around _ jacket, 
Tugboat is also an unusually fine exam- 
ple of bookmaking. 

The Moran story reads with particu- 
lar interest in view of the tugboat strike 
that is currently paralyzing New York 
Harbor. JoHN M. CoNNOLE 


THE WORD 


Here is an image of the kingdom of 
heaven; a rich man went out at day- 
break to hire laborers for work in his 
vineyard (Matt. 20:1; Gospel for Sep- 
tuagesima Sunday). 





Much has been said and written, of 
course, about the literal, strict divinity 
of Christ our Lord, and a deal of all 
that has been said and written has con- 
cerned itself with our Savidur’s own 
consciousness of true divinity. The point 
is unquestionably a vital one, for it can 
hardly be maintained that Christ was 
God, but didn’t know it. 

We observe, therefore, the regular 
and almost casual manner in which our 
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beloved Redeemer speaks of His rela- 
tionship with God His Father. Rapidly 
and inevitably we are driven to the 
conclusion that Christ’s declarations in 
this connection—breathtaking and un- 
believable as they really are—become 
comprehensible only on the supposition 
that He and His Father share the same, 
identical nature. My Father and I are 
one, said our Saviour with clarity and 
finality. 

To begin with, our Lord boldly 
claimed to possess with His Father a 
mutual knowledge which was complete- 
ly unique, which no one else could 
share. Thus we read in the well-known 
Matthean passage (11:27): My Father 
has entrusted everything into my hands; 
none knows the Son truly except the 
Father, and none knows the Father 
truly except the Son, and those to whom 
it is the Son’s good pleasure to reveal 
Him. A very considerable contention, 
one might remark, for a village car- 
penter to make. 

Similar and similarly daring pro- 
nouncements occur repeatedly in the 
exalted Gospel of St. John. Honor must 
come to me from my Father, from him 
whom you claim as your God; although 


you cannot recognize him. But I have ing; what the Father does is what the 


knowledge of him; if I should say I have 
not, I should be what you are, a liar. 
Yes, I have knowledge of him, and I 
am true to his word (8:54-55). Again, 
I am the good shepherd; my sheep are 
known to me, and know me; just as I 
am known to my Father, and know him 





(10: 14-15). Yet again, My words are 
what I have learned in the house of my 
Father (8:38). 

Next, our Lord laid claim to common 
activity and operation with His Father. 
My Father has never ceased working, 
and I too must work. . . .The Son can- 
not do anything at his own pleasure, he 
can only do what he sees his Father do- 


Son does in his turn. The Father loves 
the Son, and discloses to him all that 
he himself does. . . .Just as the Father 
bids the dead rise up and gives them 
life, so the Son gives life to whomso- 
ever he will. So it is with judgment; the 
Father, instead of passing judgment on 
any man himself, has left all judgment 
to the Son (John 5:17-22). Staggering 
assertions! And if they are not raving 
madness, but simply true, what must. 
be the only possible conclusion from 
such community of knowledge and ac- 
tion? Christ plainly declares it: So that 
all may reverence the Son just as they 
reverence the Father; to deny reverence 
to the Son is to deny reverence to the 
Father who has sent him (ibid., 23). 
Finally, the son of Mary claimed for 
Himself an identity with God not only 
in knowledge and activity, but in ac- 
tual being. Surely no one who has heard 
or read them can disregard or forget 
those oddly haunting words which al- 
most cause a shiver, Believe me, before 
ever Abraham came to be, I am (John 
8:58). But utterly convincing in its sim- 
plicity and clarity is our Lord’s quiet, 
shining declaration to Philip at the Last 
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Pamphlets for 
Lenten Reading 


at Bulk Discounts 


VOCATION List Price 
[] What Shall | Be? (For men and 
women) 25¢ 
C Fit for the King (For young women) 25¢ 
C St Ignatius Loyola 15¢ 
C] I Chose Politics 15¢ 
MARRIAGE 
(0 The Catholic Family 25¢ 
(1 Christian Marriage (Encyclical) 25¢ 
(C Divorce 15¢ 
SPECIAL 
C What is the Bible (with outline) 25¢ 
C The Legion of Decency 15¢ 
[] Jehovah's Witnesses 15¢ 
(] Catholicism 15¢ 
[] Confession 15¢ 
C) Infallibility 15¢ 
ENCYCLICALS 
[CJ On the Holy Spirit 25¢ 
C] The Sacred Heart 15¢ 
(1 On the Sacred Liturgy 40¢ 
(0 The Unity of Human Society 25¢ 


CD Reconstructing the Social Order  25¢ 





BULK DISCOUNTS 
1-9 copies at list price 


10 copies or more—33 |/3% off 
SPECIAL OFFER 


One copy of each—I!8 in all—worth 
$3.75 at list price, for $2.25 [a 











Please send titles as checked to: 


ARMIES Cc es at elias nape su beak 
EME CES sheds oak Acc una cis shee kn awe 
Ol RS eee ener BIBI os oss 
Payment enclosed $...... Bill me 


(All orders under $1.00 must be prepaid) 26 


America 
70 EAST 45TH ST. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Supper (John 14:9): Whoever has seen 
me, has seen the Father; what dost 
thou mean by saying, Let us see the 
Father? Do you not believe that I am in 
the Father, and the Father is in me? 
Never in all religious history, neither 
before nor since in all human records, 
has there been such a stupendous, par- 
alyzing claim as this. The thing is gor- 
geous, sublime, overwhelming. Also and 
above all, it is true. Adoramus Te, 
Christe: We adore Thee, Christ. Yes, 
adore; nothing less. 
VINCENT P. McCorkry, S.J. 


THEATRE 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE, recently 
preceded by the Old Vic’s Troilus and 
Cressida and the Shakespearewrights’ 
Twelfth Night, is the third of Shake- 
speare’s rarely seen minor plays pre- 
sented during this fortunate season, 
which still has several months to run. 

Residing at the Phoenix, the comedy 
is performed with verve and radiance 
by the American Shakespeare Festival 
Theatre and Academy, This company 
includes some brilliant stars, directed 
by John Houseman. Rouben Ter-Aru- 
tunian has devised interesting settings, 
consisting mainly of Venetian blinds, 
and also some colorful costumes. 

What is more impressive in the com- 
edy, however, is the modernity of 
Shakespeare’s thinking. Except that 
styles in government and apparel have 
changed, the scene of the play might 
be any typical American city. 

The next play at the Phoenix will be 
The Taming of the Shrew, presented by 
the same company. 





TWELFTH NIGHT. Your observer is 
enthusiastic in his applause of this real- 
ly admirable production of Shake- 
speare’s comedy, with one reservation, 
which has to do with taste rather than 
merit. The play would be more enjoy- 
able if the Shakespearewrights had not 
emphasized its rambunctious humor 
at the expense of the author’s luxuriant 
poetry. It is the felicitous poetry that 
makes Olivia charming and endows 
Viola with her beauty of soul. 

Philip Lawrence, the director, seems 
to think otherwise, however; and per- 
haps he has a case. Anyway he keeps 
the production bouncing and entertain- 


ing. 


VOLPONE, Ben Jonson’s dissertation 
on depravity in men, lends itself easily, 
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EYE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registered 
Optometrists having years of experience are at 
your service, to give you examination and advice. 


JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1892 
Louis Merckling and Staff, Optometrists 
Oculists’ prescriptions filled 


EIGHT WEST 40th STREET—NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: Wisconsin 7-8332 
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THE DAUGHTERS 
OF CHARITY 


of St. Vincent De Paul 


offer a joyous way of life in the service of the 
poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls between 
eighteen and thirty who have the courage to 
respond to Christ’s invitation to leave all and 
follow Him may find peace and happiness in 
a life dedicated to God. The Sisters engage in 
social work, teaching, nursing, the care of 
children, and serve on foreign missions. Send 
for descriptive literature to 
Sister Bertrande—Marillac Seminary 
Normandy 21, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sponsored by a friend of the Daughters of 
Charity, who loves their love of God and their 
love of their fellowman. 














AMERICA’S 
——ASSOCIATES 


THE AMERICA PRESS 
70 EAST 45th St. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





Please .... enrol... . renew 


me as an Associate for 1 year. 


(0 Sustaining, $25 or more 
(0 Charter, $100 or more 
. . . Check attached . . . Bill me 


(Please make checks payable to 
AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES ) 
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AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES receive AMERICA, 
National Catholic Weekly Review. $8 of your mem- 
bership pays for a one-year subscription now, or 4 
one-year extension if you are already a subscriber. 
The balance will be used to improve our editorial 
facilities, a report of which will be sent to you 
from time to time. 
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as most readers will hardly need to 
be informed, to lewdness in direction 
or performance. The production at the 
Rooftop Theatre is billed as an adap- 
tation by Stefan Zweig, and an adver- 
tisement of the show is both morc elo- 
quent and more accurate than any 
comment your reviewer could write. It 
is “rowdy and ribald.” 


UNCLE WILLIE, presented at the 
Golden by Albert Lewis and Samuel 
Schulman, is a naive variation of the 
Abie’s Irish Rose story that would 
drown in its own syrup if it were not 
sustained by conscientious performers 
led by Manasha Skulnik. Julie Berns 
and Irving Elman are the authors, Ralph 
Alswang designed the setting, and 
Robert Douglas directed the produc- 
tion. 

All their efforts would be in vain, 
however, without Mr. Skulnik’s superb 
talent for making a comic character 
appealing. Though all roles are capably 
performed, Uncle Willie is a one-man 
production. THEOPHILUS LEWIS 


FILMS 


THE WINGS OF EAGLES (MGM). 
The late Commander Frank W. (Spig) 
Wead was apparently someone whom 
John Ford very much admired. This ad- 
miration, unfortunately, has trapped di- 
rector Ford into making an extremely 
odd film biography of the man. 

Wead was an early naval aviator 
who ensured his place among notable 
aviation pioneers by leading the Navy 
flying team in winning the Schneider 
Cyp, making round-the-world flights, 
sefting various endurance records, etc. 
Ati the height of this rather swash- 
butkling career he suffered a fall in his 
own home, sustaining a spinal injury 
which, medical science declared, would 
leave him permanently paralyzed. In- 
stead, Wead fought his way back onto 
his feet, mainly, it would seem, through 
sheer will-power and the endless repe- 
tition of a formula rather like the late 
Dr. Coué’s. 

During his stormy convalescence the 
flier took up writing. Discharged from 
the hospital and able with canes and 
leg braces to move under his own pow- 
er, he went to Hollywood, where he 
did the scripts for such early aviation 
epics as Ceiling Zero and Test Pilot. 

With the advent of World War II 
Wead was just the man to talk himself 
back into uniform. Placed behind a 
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JESUIT STUDIES 


Contributions to the arts and sciences 


by members of the Society of Jesus 


MASTER ALCUIN, LITURGIST Ellard 4.00 

*THE HONOR OF BEING A MAN Gannon 4.00 
THE CHURCHES AND THE SCHOOLS Curran 3.00 
"THE PRAISE OF WISDOM’ Surtz 4.00 

BISHOP LANCELOT ANDREWES Reidy 3.50 
*THE WAGNER HOUSING ACT McDonnell 4.00 
THEODORE DWIGHT WOOLSEY King 4.00 


DECEPTION IN ELIZABETHAN COMEDY Curry 3.50 


*To be published soon. 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


3445 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago 18 











Christ of St. John of the Cross 


by Salvador Dali 


(The original was purchased at the 
somewhat fabulous price of $82,000.) 


* 
Color Reproduction, 14” x 8” ........ $ 3.00 
Color Reproduction, 28” x 1544” .... $12.00 
Add 75¢ to cover cost of packaging and postage. 
° 


Color Reproduction, 14” x 8”, permanently 
treated to approximate the original; framed 
in a 1” antique silver moulding without glass. 


$11.00 
Add $1.00 to cover cost of packaging and postage. 
e 


Color Reproduction, 28” x 1514”, permanently 
treated to approximate the original; framed 
in a 2” antique silver moulding without glass. 


Shipped Express Collect $35.75 


FREE: Complete catalog of all art 
reproductions available upon request. 


At your local dealer or write to: 


CATHOLIC ART EDUCATION 


“The finest traditional and 
contemporary Christian Art” 


BLAUVELT, NEW YORK 
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ABERRANT, IMMORAL OR UNCON- 
SCIOUS MOTIVATION? For a Thomistic 
explantation of mental illness, read “The 
Moral Theory of Behavior” by Dr. Frank R. 
Barta, Professor of Psychiatry, The Creigh- 
ton University School of Medicine. Two 
dollars at your local bookstore or from 
= C. Thomas, Publisher, Springfield, 

inois. 





BE POPULAR AND MAKE BIG MONEY 
TOO. Your friends, neighbors, co-workers 
and others will be delighted when you 
show them America’s most discussed greet- 
ing cards, and the profits are tremendous. 
You just can’t miss selling our wonderful 
all-occasion selection. Write for sample kit 
on approval. Regal Greetings, Dept. 3, 
Ferndale, Michigan. 





CATHOLIC BIRTH ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Attractive. Original. Samples. Robb and 
Catherine Beebe Studio, Box 172, Ridge- 
wood, New Jersey. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall Foun- 
dations—5%4", 6”, 64%”, and 7”—$1.00 
Silk embroidery floss. Ecclesiastical trans- 
fer patterns. Free samples. Mary Moore, 
Importer, Box 394 M, Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Popula- 
tion 15,000; Catholics 21. Please help! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





ORGANIC CHEMISTRY PROFESSOR with 
Ph.D. degree wanted by Catholic College 
in New York State. Urban location—per- 
manent position—excellent facilities. Ap- 
ply America, Box 5, 70 E. 45th St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 





SALESLADY NEEDED for Catholic Book 
Shop. Connecticut area. Write full particu- 
lars—age, education, salary expected. Box 
30, America, 70 E. 45th St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 





STATUES. Every kind of religious statue and 
painting done to order. Reasonable. St. 
Benedict Studio, Westport, Conn. 





SPECIAL: Your sterling rosary completely 
re-wired. $2.00. Missing beads matched. 
Fatima Group, 1345 E. Livingston, Colum- 
bus 5, Ohio. 
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desk, he devised a successful new naval 
strategy. Action was what he preferred, 
however, and he saw it on a Pacific- 
based carrier, where he also suffered the 
first attack of soon-to-be-fatal heart 
trouble. 

Obviously lack of incident is not the 
film’s shortcoming. It has everything, 
including a piece of an old movie with 
Clark Gable and Spencer Tracy and 
several clips from Ford’s own wartime 
documentary, The Fighting Lady. Ev- 
erything, that is, except adequate moti- 
vation and a sense of proportion, 

The painfully adolescent and slap- 
stick escapades of Wead and his Navy 
buddies are reported quite as admir- 
ingly as their achievements in flying. 
The hero’s courageous battle with his 
infirmity loses much of its impact be- 
cause of rampant sentimentality. And 
the film’s account of the off-again, on- 
again marriage of Wead and his wife 
(Maureen O'Hara) is flatly incredible. 

As a result, instead of being a fitting 
tribute to a unique personality, the pic- 
ture seems to be a caricature of a man 
of action; and occasional flashes of the 
old Ford directorial magic do not save 
it from being a big disappointment. 

[L. of D: A-I] 


TOP SECRET AFFAIR (Warner). To 
those who do not read credits carefully 
it will come as something of a shock 
when the general in this farce (Kirk 
Douglas) turns out to bear the name 
of Melville Goodwin. This film is based 
on characters in the John P. Marquand 
novel—but not on the novel itself. The 
whole operation thus reminds us of the 
good old days of moviemaking, when 
it was normal procedure to buy a novel 
for screen purposes, change the story 
beyond recognition, and finally, to make 
the original purchase entirely useless, 
change even the title. 

The comedy situation dreamed up by 
Roland Kibbee and Allan Scott is also 
reminiscent of the old movie days and 
of the kind of vehicles Claudette Col- 
bert and Rosalind Russell used to ap- 
pear in twenty years ago. An irresistible 
force in the shape of a staggeringly 
successful career girl meets the immov- 
able object, a strong-minded male. 
After loathing each other actively for 
nine reels, the two fall into a clinch for 
the finale. 

Here Susan Hayward is the lady 
magazine tycoon who makes a fool out 
of the general but persuades him to for- 
give her. She has made herself so thor- 
oughly obnoxious by this time that the 
audience isn’t likely to share the gener- 
al’s magnanimity. [L of D: B] 

Mora WALSH 


Books for 
Lenten Reading 


SPECIAL PRICES FOR 
Bookstores, Libraries, Priests 
and Religious Communities 
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Stimulating Spiritual Reading 


IN HIM WAs LIFE 


By John P. Delaney, S.J. “Makes Sun. 
day Mass mean so much more.” 
$1.00 prepaid List price $2.75 


THAT WE MAY HAVE HOPE 
By William A. Donaghy, S.J. “Helps 
you to see how alive the Sunday Epistles 
are!” $1.00 prepaid List price $3.50 


MARY AND MODERN MAN 
By 10 leading authors, edited by Thomas 
J. M. Burke, S.J. “Shows thinking peo- 
ple what Mary has done for our cul- 
ture.” $1.00 prepaid List price $3.50 





Thoughtful Reading 


A JOHN LAFARGE READER 
Edited by Thurston N. Davis, S.J., and 
Joseph Small, S.J. The great wisdom, 
charity and deep understanding of hu 
man life of one extraordinary priest, 
skilfully brought together in one vol- 
ume. List price $3.50 


THE CATHOLIC MIND THROUGH 


50 YEARS 
Edited by Benjamin L. Masse, S.J. The 
best of Catholic ideas on the most chal- 


lenging problems of this century. 
List price $5.00 


NorMS FOR THE NOVEL 
By Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. “Still tops 
in its field!” A sound guide to values 


and balanced judgment of fiction. 
List price $2.00 


Three books (list price $10.50) 
for $6.00 (prepaid ) 





Price for Bookstores, Libraries, Priests 
and Religious Communities only 
ALL SIX BOOKS 
(list price $20.25) for $9.00 
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